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You trust ite quality 
for many reagone 


The delicious and refreshing flavor of 
Coca-Cola was born of imagination and 
knowledge 68 years ago. And through the 
years the quality has been maintained by 
constant vigilance of those who produce 
Coca-Cola. 


Your confidence in the wholesome good- 
ness of Coca-Cola is our reward! Here are 
safeguards of the quality you enjoy in each 
frosty bottle of Coke: 


1. The water is treated and made neutral 
to taste to protect the delicate flavor 
of Coca-Cola. 


. Ingredients in Coca-Cola are the finest 
obtainable in the markets of the world. 
Nine sunny climes contribute good 
things to its delightful taste. 


COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


. Chemists in syrup plants make con- 
tinuous tests for strength, taste and 


purity. 


. The Coca-Cola Company holds classes 
in quality control and plant operation 
for bottling plant personnel. 


. Traveling laboratories, manned by 
graduate chemists and engineers, criss- 
cross the nation, bringing to bottling 
plants the latest refinements in quality 
control. 


Have a Coke today...and you'll un- 
derstand how time, vigilance and patient 
care safeguard the quality you trust in 
Coca-Cola. 


“COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 


Bottled Under Authority of The Coca-Cola Company By The Coca-Cola Bottlers of Virginia 
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ropare BETTER Visual Aids 
in HALF the time! 


Flo-master is news! Exciting news! 

































Thousands of letters have been received from reg 

teachers praising this new “miracle” pen with Dally SCHEDULE o~% 
‘ the felt tip. And at Teachers’ Conventions the : . 

Flo-master booth is the center of attraction. 


The Flo-master turns out flash cards, 

) posters, maps, charts and scores of other 
visual aids in a fraction of the time formerly 
required. It does many other jobs too! In 

fact there are more than 100 uses* for the 
Flo-master in schools. It writes on anything— 
leather, wood, metal, all grades of paper — 


even on the blackboard. 


lt works like a fountain pen. No messing 
with brushes, paints, crayons—no dipping 





of pens or brushes into ink bottles, no clean- 


ing up afterwards. 


Thin lines or broad lines-up to % in. *A FEW USES 
wide (with 4 sizes of interchangeable felt OF THE FLO-MASTER 


tips) — heavy or light— the flow of ink valve- 
sa 
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controlled with the pressure of your fingers. 
Flo-master Inks—in eight colors—are instant- 





drying, waterproof, smudge-proof. 














SO EASY TO FILL... POSTERS ceaauene 
Simply fill the Flo-master 











; as you would a cigarette me ee —— 

lighter. No mess, no fuss, ae 4 

f no bother. No rubber sack 9 | Two | j ‘ | | % x /= | 
—no “eye-dropper”. 











o-master 


The “Miracle” Pen with the FELT TIP 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 


“ C. E. Crouch, 2530 Crystal ee rs S.W., Roanoke, Va. K. C. Hart, 1323 Magnolia Ave., Norfolk, Va. 
e. H.J. Moody, Chester, Va. C. Haydon, Jr., Manassas, Va. Ralph A. Helderman, Chatham, Va. 


onaniitiaied & Distributors of SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 
elephone: RICHMOND: *7-4035 e Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Va. © 327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
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JUST ADOPTED 
FOR OPTIONAL 
BASAL USE 


Four outstanding, beautifully illustrated books. 


Your World and Mine 
Your Country and the World 


Teachers’ Manuals to accompany each text. 


THE UNITED STATES 


By David Saville Muzzey and Horace Kidger. A rich and challeng- 


TIEGS—ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Your Country’s Story 


Your Life as a Citizen 


ing presentation of the American adventure, emphasizing significant 


economic, social, and cultural trends. Workbook with Unit and 


Final Tests and Teachers’ Manual available. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


BETTER ENGLISH 


By Max J. Herzberg, Florence C. Guild, J. N. Hook. and Robert L. 


72 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Stevens. All aspects of English—speaking, writing, listening, read- 


ing, grammar, and usage—are covered in this strong program for 


grades 8-12. A workbook with tests and Teachers’ Manual and key 


for each book. 














NOW AVAILABLE on 








the Adopted List.... 





The only NEW English series added 
to the Virginia approved list. 





THE GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Grades 3-7 


FERRIS — KEENER 


SHANE —- 











CONSIDER THESE 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


@ Develops power in language usage 


@ A flexible program which can be adopted to 
children’s interests and needs 


@ Organized around short self-contained learn- 
ing situations 








@ Exercises and activities are based on 
children’s exper’ences and needs 


@ A pupil’s handbook for ready reference is 
included in each book 


Be sure to examine THE GOOD ENGLISH, 
SERIES, the only NEW English series added to 
the approved list. 





George Peek 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 





Bill Dudenhausen 








LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
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School children dressed as of yesteryear enter Gunston Hall, the home of 





George Mason, ascending the steps of the river porch. Teachers are encouraged 






to visit with their students the shrines of the Old Dominion especially during 






Virginia Heritage Month—January 19-February 22. See the article by Dr. 






Dowell J. Howard, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, on page 20. 
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I feel that the recent VEA Conven- 
tion was an outstanding occasion in 
education in Virginia. The exemplary 
good judgment manifested in the hand- 
ling of crucial issues by large and small 
groups was, in my opinion, a testimoni- 
al to the safety of democratic processes 
when operated with understanding. 
The VEA staff should be commended 
for the excellent planning that con- 
tributed so vitally to the success of the 
Convention, 

Davis Y. Paschall 

Associate Director of Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Richmond 


It was gratifying to be able to at- 
tend your annual dinner, shortly after 
which I left for Boston, and I am 
just getting around to thanking you 
for remembering me. 

Mrs. Sanger was out of town and 
unable to attend. She always enjoys 
the dinners just as I do. 

W. T. Sanger, President 
Medical College of Virginia 
Richmond 


Will you send us seventy-five of the 
tags “Better Schools Make Better 
Communities”? We of the Danville 
Education Association want to do our 
share toward retiring the debt on the 
beautiful VEA Headquarters Building. 

Ethel Dodson, President 
Danville Education Association 


Could you please send me any in- 
formation that you might have on the 
VEA. I am a student at Longwood 
College and am planning to write a 
research paper on this organization. 

Rheta Russell 
Farmville 
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From the jJop File 


On behalf of the Vocational Office 
Training Coordinators, I should like 
to take this opportunity of thanking 
you for the hospitality extended to our 
group in being able to use your fine 
facilities at the Virginia Education As- 
sociation building. 

Our meeting was a most successful 
one, and the pleasantness of the atmos- 
phere contributed much to make our 
meeting a success. 

We extend our sincere appreciation 
to you and the members of your staff. 

Kenneth Zimmer, Chairman 
Richmond 


After seeing the movie, AH God’s 
Children, at the VEA Conference at 
Madison College, I would like to show 
it at our Local Association meeting. 
How and where can I secure this film? 

Please send me material on Teacher 
Retirement and Social Security. I need 
six Local Association Handbooks at 
your earliest convenience. 

Pearl S. Best, President 
Prince William Education 
Association 

Occoquan 


Sometime ago, we received copies of 
your “Study Guide for Local Commit- 
tee of Virginia Citizens Committee for 
Teacher Recruitment” and three bro- 
chures titled as follows: 

“C’mon in Virginia’s Teaching Pro- 
fession” 

“Let’s Talk Shop” 

“We're Getting Too Big for Our 
Britches” 

These items have circulated among 
the members of our staff who liked 
them very much indeed and felt that 
they would make a good addition to 
our clearing-house for distribution to 
citizen groups in other communities 
interested in the teacher recruitment 
problem. 

Have you any quantity of these 
items on hand and would you consider 
making them available to us for dis- 
tribution by our clearinghouse? If so, 
would you be kind enough to quote us 
a price for about 200 copies each? 

Felizia Seyd 

Clearinghouse Librarian 
National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools 

New York, N.Y. 
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Adopted by the 


VIRGINIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Basic Reading and Literature, Book 2—Grade 8 
The America Reads Series — Grades 9-12 
Living in Our Communities — Grade 9 
Using Latin, Books 1 and 2 


Fronteras, Books | and 2 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


120 East 23rd Street, New York 10, New York 














Outstanding New High School Social Studies Texts 
on the Virginia Adopted List 
















WORLD GEOGRAPHY | Poe anni 12th GRADE GOVERNMENT 
YOUR WORLDAND YOU | ‘THROUGH THE AGES | COVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Roth and Hobbs Habberton and Roth Flick and Smith 
A new world geography text which A new world history text which can A A 
builds an understanding cf the influ- be reed and understcod. Events and Sunbantie anal at ane lege 
ence of geographical factors on the relationships between events are se- our national, state, and local govern- 
peoples of the world. Contains an out- quentially developed. Emphasis is ments. Develops respect for and a de- 
standing map program. Easy to read placed on the growth and achievements termination to maintain our form of 


government. 





and understand. 1954 Copyright. of man. 1954 Copyright. 











Be sure to examine our outstanding high school social studies texts 
on the approved list. 


GEORGE PEEK ——- VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES ——— BILL DUDENHAUSEN 








36 CHATHAM ROAD 


LAI DLAW B ROTH E RS SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
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ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 
FOR GRADES 8-12 








THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


GRADES 8 THROUGH 12 







Second Edition 







Wolfe Geyer et al 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Prose and Poetry Adventures .................0000. grade 8 







Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment _................ grade 9* 









Prose and Poetry for Appreciation .............. grade 10° 






Prose and Poetry of America ............ Suited .grade |1 















Prose and Poetry of England ...................... 










*1955 Editions 





TEACHERS’ MANUALS WORKBOOKS 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
Syracuse 2, New York 






Represented by R. V. Augustine 
831 North Van Dorn Street, Alexandria, Virginia 




















NEW \ Magruder’s AMERICAN GOVERNMENT — W. A. McClenaghan — 1955 


5 U. S. Government — Senior Year of High School 






BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, by R. O. Hughes, Revised Edition 


\ 
\ 
\ 
ADOP | IONS x Civics — Freshman Year of High School 
\ 


\ GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY, by Eugene Van Cleef, Revised Edition 
\ World Geography — Freshman Year of High School 


\ 
IN \ IRGINIA \ FIRST YEAR LATIN, by Smith-Thompson-Jenney — 1953 
\ 


\ lst Course in Latin 






\ SECOND YEAR LATIN, by Seudder-Jenney — 1954 
by \ 2nd Course in Latin 


\ 
\ 





Teachers’ Manuals and Supplementary Materials 


\ 
ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 5 available for all publications 


\ 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. \ 





Modern textbooks strengthen your program 





studies. Modern workbooks provide 





needed guidance. 











Virginia Representatives: 







‘Russell B. Hay Alfred P. Moyse, Il 
840 College Avenue R.F.D. #3 — Box #46 
Bedford, Virginia Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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Dips For Jeachors... 


Study Serapbook of the 
Old Dominion 

Virginia’s rich historical and cul- 
tural heritage come alive in the new 
Study Scrapbook of the Old Dominion 
especially designed for school children. 
[his word and picture story of Vir- 
ginia for scrapbook and study use has 
been prepared by the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce in response to 
requests for printed and pictorial ma- 
terial on Virginia. 

The Study Scrapbook of Virginia 
unfolds to the student an interesting 
pictorial account of the stirring and 
eventful times of the early colonists. 
Ic is the story of Washington and Jef- 
ferson, and of other illustrious patriots 
and statesmen who led in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and of the gallant 
soldiers who fought in the War 
Between the States. It is American 
history from its very beginning. 

Printed on fine enamel paper, in 
newspaper size pages on one side only 
so that the pictures may be clipped 
for scrapbook making, the text des- 
cribing the 125 illustrations was pre- 
pared by Dr. Francis B. Simkins, 
Professor of History at Longwood Col- 
lege. It is a valuable supplement to 
the teaching of Virginia history on 
both the elementary and high school 
levels, and has received favorable com- 
ment from the State Department of 
Education and other educators. Near- 
ly 9,000 copies have already been dis- 
tributed. 

To cover production cost, the Study 
Scrapbook is available to Virginia 
chool children at 35 cents per copy 
f ordered through the principal’s of- 
fice or by history teachers in quantities 
‘f ten or more accompanied by remit- 
tance to cover. Price to the general 
vublic is 50 cents per copy. Send your 
der for the quantity desired, together 
vith remittance, to the Virginia State 
‘thamber of Commerce, 111 North 
Fifth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


\ Look Ahead in Secondary Edu- 

cation, Report of the Second Com- 
ission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
n for Youth, is available from the 

superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
ernment Printing Office, Wash- 
ton 25, D. C., price 35 cents. 


r JANUARY, 1955 


Driver Education Material— (1) 
Auto Trainer Instruction Manual, (2) 
Bibliography of Driver Education Ma- 
terials, (3) Research Report on the 
Use of Automatic and Conventional 
Shift Cars in Driver Education 
Courses. Single copies of these reports 
are available from the American Auto- 
mobile Association, 1712 G Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Your Reading, a list for Junior High 
Schools, may be secured from the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
Illinois, 60 cents. 


Educational Aids for Colleges 
Educational Aids for High 
Schools 
Our Colleges and Universities and 
Their Financial Support 
Our Public Schools and Their 
Financial Support 
Your Career in Teaching 
Your Opportunities in Distribu- 
tion 
Any of the above pamphlets may be 
secured without cost in reasonable 
classroom quantities from the Educa- 
tion Department, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Grand Tour of Europe, Summer 
1955, with residence in Holland and 
Austria. Visit Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France, 
and England, with several days stay 
in Amsterdam and Salzburg (music 
festivals and Alpine week-end trips 
offered). For information, write Mrs. 
Beatrice Barker, Asst. Prof. Foreign 
Languages, Glen Cairn Arms, Trenton 
8, New Jersey. 


Rest Mat. A new juvenile item is the 
soft, colorful rest mat for small-fry 
nap time. Primarily used during 
kindergarten and nursery school rest 
periods, the waterproof mats are light 
enough for pre-schoolers to handle. A 
typical mat is 2242” x46” with a 
brightly colored vinyl plastic cover 
and carrying straps, cushioned with 
clean, resilient Tufflex. For more in- 
formation, write Department T-300, 
Wood Conversion Company, First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minne- 
sota. 























9ts Vlew... 
Nothing Like 9t! 
The 
STUDY 
SCRAPBOOK 


of the 


Old Dominion 


A Word and Picture Story 
f 


VIRGINIA 











A Book That Will Delight 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 
AND TEACHERS ALIKE 


Endorsed By State 
Department of Education 
and Other School 
Authorities 


The Study Scrapbook is designed for 
use by school children as a Virginia 
history study book or for scrapbook 
use. It contains 125 pictorial subjects, 
including the state flag, flower, seal, 
and bird. As one leading educator 
said: “The wealth of illustrations 
makes Virginia’s rich historical and 
cultural heritage come alive for chil- 
dren to an extent that cannot be ac- 
complished through ordinary textbook 
material. It is a fine and much needed 
production.” 


SENT POSTPAID 


35¢ 


THE COPY 
If ordered by teachers or principals in 
quantities of 10 or more, the price is 35¢ 
each. Single copies 50¢ Send check or 


money order. 
Write: 
VIRGINIA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 NORTH Sth STREET 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 





















A few of our many products... 


Blackboard Erasers 

Hygieia Chalk 

Prang Crayonex 

Pastello & Ambrite Chalks 
Watercolors & Brushes 
Tempera Powder & Liquid 
Textile & Dek-All Sets 
AAA Construction Papers 
AMACO Clays 

Manila & White Drawing Papers 
Art Papers 

Plain & Primary Newsprint 
Hectograph Supplies 
Pencils & Erasers 

Teaching Charts & Aids 


and many others.... 








Please send copies of New 1954-55 
Art Supplies Catalog to: 


Name 
School 
Address 


Post Office State 
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SECOND TERM COMING UP! 


Replenish your needs... 


CLASSROOM & 
ART SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION TEACHERS AND 
SUPERVISORS! 
















We offer you quality products and 
our fast service to meet your second 
term art and classroom needs. Our 
warehouse has been restocked after 
the fall opening rush and we are in 
excellent position to meet your every 
need ... immediately. If you do not 


have our new 1954-55 Art Supply 





Catalog, write for one today. 


J, H. PENCE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 863 P. O. Box 9517 
Roanoke, Va. Richmond, Va. 
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Kditorials 


Who Will Run? 


HE noise of John Galleher’s hat falling in the 

ring, when he announced for Senator Robert O. 
Norris’ seat in the State Senate, roused us to thoughts 
of the complexion of the 1956 General Assembly. 

We hope that it will include at least one or two 
school people. We recall the fine service rendered the 
Commonwealth by W. A. Walton, who, when prin- 
cipal of the Disputanta High School, represented 
Prince George and Hopewell in the House of Dele- 
gates for two terms, as well as that provided by 
Nelson Payne, who, when an agriculture teacher at 
Ringgold, represented Pittsylvania County in 1952 
and again in 1954 in the House of Delegates. Delegate 
Walton died in office and Delegate Payne has moved 
his residence to Franklin County. 

In the nation as a whole, a survey conducted by the 
Virginia Education Association reveals that there are 
92 classroom teachers, 19 superintendents, 17 prin- 
cipals and 12 miscellaneous school personnel serving 
in State legislatures. Included in the latter group are 
one janitor in New Hampshire and one bus driver in 
Tennessee. States with the largest number of school 
people helping the lawyers, dentists, doctors, drug- 
gists, farmers, morticians, business men and insurance 
agents make laws are as follows: Mississippi 27, West 
Virginia 20, Oklahoma 13, Ohio 7, Arkansas 6, Ten- 
nessee 5, California 4, Louisiana 4, Pennsylvania 4, 
and Utah 4. 

The 1956 Legislative season is open. Who of our 
own school people will join the 140 members of the 
profession in other states who are serving children 
in legislative halls as well as in classrooms? 


Losing the Race 


Fem having surveyed the training of scientists 
and engineers in the free countries of the world 
ind in Soviet Russia, Benjamin Fine, writing in New 
York Times, on November 7, says, ‘‘the free world 
is in danger of losing the important technological race 
for trained scientists, engineers and technicians.’’ He 
points out that in 1950 our colleges graduated 50,000 
‘ngineers. Since then this number has dropped each 
year and in 1954 only 20,000 engineers were grad- 
lated. 

While in the Soviet Union, in 1928, 11,000 en- 
zimeers were graduated and in 1954, 54,000 were 
raduated: two and one-half as many as finished 
lege in this country. Mr. Fine quotes Dr. John R. 
Junning, atomic physicist and dean of the Columbia 
niversity School of Engineering, as saying that 
Soviet technical schools seem to be equal in quality to 
ose of this country, and that while the Soviet pro- 
iced only as many Ph.D'’s as did the United States, 
e U. S. degrees were three to one in favor of the 


by Robert F. Williams 














humanities and the Soviet degrees ran three to one 
in favor of science and engineering. 

‘We have almost lost the battle for scientific man- 
power,’’ Dr. Dunning warns. 

Fine’s survey indicates that while the Soviet Union 
is stressing science, mathematics, chemistry and physics 
in the secondary school curriculum, the U. S. is taking 
an easy going attitude. Many high schools report 
that fewer students are taking science courses than ever 
before, and in the last four years the number of col- 
lege graduates trained for high school teaching of 
science has fallen 56 per cent. All this while high 
school enrollments have expanded tremendously. 

Dr. Thomas H. Chilton, chairman of the En- 
gineering Manpower Commission of the Engineers’ 
Joint Council, says that the problem of greatest con- 
cern to the engineering and scientific professions is the 
situation in the secondary schools. Scientists are wor- 
ried about the quality and quantity of mathematical 
and scientific instruction that the high school students 
receive, he declares. Under present conditions, in- 
struction must in many instances, be entrusted to 
teachers who have had little or no training in mathe- 
matics and science. 

The loss is obvious. Pupils who are qualified to 
consider these professions get neither the inspiration 
nor motivation necessary. As a matter of fact many 
are discouraged. Those already interested fail too 
often to get the basic training prerequisite to success- 
ful professional study. 

An examination of the situation in Virginia reveals 
that we are helping the country as a whole lose the 
technological race with Russia. 

During 1953-54, the following number of teachers 
in our State taught the indicated subjects, without 
having sufficient training to be certified: 


Mathematics 153 Biology 3] 
General Science 153 Physics 1] 
Chemistry 19 


The race for technological superiority may de- 
termine who wins the struggle for survival. How are 
we going to meet the challenge of the Soviet Union? 


My Forty Children 


SPLENDID statement of the teacher’s view of 
teaching, entitled ““My Forty Children’”’ is to 


be found in the January issue of Woman's Home 
Companion. 


It is a story of how a high school 


9 








teacher thinks, feels and has hopes about the teen- 
agers who mean so much in her life. 

One of her main complaints is that many students 
enter high school with deficiencies which impede in- 
struction. These have developed in the elementary 
grades, she believes, mainly because teachers have too 
many pupils and cannot provide the necessary indi- 
vidual attention. Then, she says, it is difficult for the 
high school teacher to provide the necessary remedial 
instruction because she, like the elementary teacher, 
has too many children. Smaller classes would prevent 
and cure these difficulties, she maintains. 

The following analysis made by Dr. Davis Y. 
Paschall, Director of Elementary Education for Vir- 
ginia, shows the heartening trend of fewer pupils for 
Virginia teachers. 


PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO 
1951-52 


Classroom Number Per 
Enrollment Teachers Cent 


30 and below 5042 36.5 


1953-54 


Number Per 
Teachers Cent 


5727 37.9 


31-35 4187 30.3 4952 32.9 
36-40 2776 20.1 2891 19.1 
41-50 1537 11.1 1379 9.1 
51-60 225 1.6 123 8 
Over 60 62 4 28 2 


While the number of elementary teachers increased 
by more than 1200 between 1951-52 and 1953-54, 
there were 158 fewer teachers having 41-50 pupils: 
102 fewer having 51-60 and 34 fewer having over 60. 

There remains, however, plenty room for further 
improvement. 

Dr. Paschall attributes the reduction of pupil- 
teacher ratio to the following: 

State funds are now provided through the basic 
appropriation for teachers’ salaries on the basis of an 
equal amount per assigned teaching position. As- 
signed teaching positions are based on thirty pupils in 
ADA in the elementary grades, and counties and cities 
are required to employ teachers in positions equal to 
the number of assigned teaching positions. 

More classrooms have been made available through 
impetus of local effort under encouragement of the 
State School Construction Fund. 

There has been a growing awakening on the part 
of educators and lay citizenry of the desirability of a 
smaller pupil-teacher ratio in the primary grades 
where the foundations for fundamentals are laid. 


Part of Eight Billion 


ws are conceited enough to think that the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, at least sometimes, 
is a pretty sprightly magazine. And advertising, we 
believe, helps make it so. 

Apart from the revenue realized, advertising adds 
interest and attractiveness to a magazine. It also brings 
to the attention of its readers information about im- 
portant goods and services. Advertising in aiding 
distribution and stimulating production has played 
an indispensable part in developing the American 
economy. 
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The advertising executive's lecture to his child's 
teacher, “You've Got to Watch Out For Advertising”’, 
which we are running in this issue, is written in some 
heat. He is fearful that the study made will fail to 
discriminate between good and bad advertising and 
will tend to develop an attitude of scepticism toward 
all advertising. Such a slanted inquiry would create 
a lack of respect for the advertising business. 

Most of us know, however, that misleading adver 
tising, presenting extravagant claims about various 
products, is but a small portion of the total adver- 
tising output. We also know that hundreds of sincere 
and dedicated people, with a degree of imagination, 
creativity, and energy surpassed by no profession, are 
engaged in an enterprise that is making a better 
America as well as a healthier, happier world. 

Mass sales, mass production, mass employment, 
product creation and improvement are all furthered 
by advertising. Advertising leads to competition 
among all producers for the consumer’s dollar —this 
leads to competition in quality and price from which 
the consumer in turn benefits. 

American companies are spending around eight bil- 
lion dollars per year in advertising. 

The Virginia Journal is proud to be a medium 
through which about sixteen thousand of these dol- 
lars are being spent. We are thereby enabled to add 
to the attractiveness of our magazine, to render, we 
believe, a service to our readers, and to further the 
important process of the distribution of the goods 
and services which America produces. 

And, finally, we hope you consider our ads as im- 
portant and read them as thoroughly as we do. 


Half a Year and Three-fourths 


to Go 


IRGINIA is making slow progress in NEA 

Life Memberships to help finance the $5,000,000 
building program. As the table on page 28 indicates, 
with only 45 new Life Memberships since July, 1954, 
we have not reached the half-way mark in our quota 
for the year. More than three-fourths of the cities 
and counties have gained no new Life Members since 
July. If each of them would sign up only one Life 
Member, we would go over the top. 


Good News 


N Monday night, December 27, the Richmond 
City Council approved a tax rate for 1955 
which members stated will make possible a salary in- 
crease of $300 across the board for teachers for 1955- 
56. The special citizens committee had recommended 
an increase of $350. In Petersburg, on December 28, 
Council increased the tax levy by twenty-five cents, 
making possible a $200 increase for teachers’ salaries, 
as requested by the School Board. 

During 1955-56, for teachers who hold the bach- 
elor’s degree the salary schedule in Richmond will be 
$2,950 to $4,450 after ten years of service; in Peters- 
burg $2,600 to $3,800 after eight years of service. 
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DISCIPLIN 


IVAN BUTTERWORTH 
Principal, Dinwiddie High School 





This article was prepared by 
Mr. Butterworth for use in his 
teacher orientation and repre- 
sents an accumulation of ideas 
and personal experience through 
the years which will be valuable 
to any teacher. 





D ISCIPLINE is controversial as 
to what constitutes good or 
bad in a school or classroom. Dis- 
cipline, itself, has many meanings. 
Io some, it means the arbitrary 
rod and stick”’ theory as compared 
to the more modern concept of 
providing conditions that will con- 
tribute to the wholesome and 
worthwhile opportunities for 
growth through cooperation and 
democratic living. Why some 
teachers have the ability to secure 
ind maintain this desirable type of 
discipline is often unknown to 
them. They find it difficult to list 
the tangible and intangible reasons 
that contribute to the maintenance 
‘f one of the most important fac- 
rs in successful instruction. Oth- 
rs know the answers and make the 
\ecessary provisions for their opera- 
ion and elimination. Some main- 
iin control by the sheer force of 
heir personalities—whether good 
r bad—or through the use of fear, 
wards, and most often through 
1e use of activities and preparation 
at contribute to the more desir- 
le ideals. There is no one 
swer as to how discipline may 
insured. probably it is a com- 
nation of several factors. Its 
esence depends on a combination 
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of circumstances such as the culti- 
vation of desirable personality 
traits, the use of proper psychol- 
ogy, thorough planning, good 
management, the necessary effort, 
and the elimination of those things 
that contribute to disorder and 
confusion. An environment must 
be created in which purposeful 
activity can take place. 


Teachers Responsible 


As teachers, we must take the 
greatest cognizance of discipline as 
a factor in successful teaching. 
Bossing has said that, “‘Poor con- 
trol is the greatest single cause of 
failure among teachers’. Without 
the proper control and environ- 
ment no growth of the desirable 
kind is possible—the teacher must 
be in command of the situation. 
Desirable behavior and classroom 
living must be in evidence before 
worthwhile growth and instruc- 
tion can take place. Often some 
teachers must resort to the most 
arbitrary methods when they fail 
with the more desirable, so that 
work and progress may proceed. 
Too, what is good discipline in one 
instance may not be so regarded in 
another. In other words, the con- 
trol demanded in the project meth- 
od where work is _ proceeding 





through groups and committees, or 
the use of the laboratory method 
would be entirely different from 
that required in a formal recitation. 
As teachers, we must be responsi- 
ble for our own discipline—no one 
else can discipline for us. We must 
seek the causes of trouble, where- 
ever they may be, and eliminate 
them. As this is done, discipline, 
as a problem, recedes. Unsocial 
behavior is the result of malad- 
justment in the individual or en- 
vironment. 

The thesis, “All behavior is 
caused or learned’ must be ac- 
cepted. Whether this behavior or 
living, is caused by us, our methods, 
effort, planning, personality, man- 
agement or personal appearance and 
mannerisms; or to the maladjust- 
ments of the child: or to the prob- 
lems in the home of a personal, so- 
cial, or economic nature, these must 
be accepted and an attempt made 
to heal or correct these spots be- 
fore improvement can be hoped for. 
From the teacher standpoint, an 
old maxim of twenty years ago, 
while somewhat harsh on_ the 
teacher in this modern day of new- 
er educational methods, is still 
worth our personal thought. It is, 
“Good discipline varies inversely 
as the quality of the teaching’’. In 
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other words, the better the teach- 
ing, the less the problems of con- 
trol. The goal of desirable dis- 
cipline should be by control rather 
than by authority. What a person 
is inspired to do is more important 
than what he is forced to do. 

Discipline is life; it is behavior 
that contributes to proper attitudes 
and habits for social well being. 
True discipline is self-imposed if 
we are to reach the highest level. 
School life, or control, based on 
fear is undesirable, but sometimes 
even this method has to be used. 
Most pupils want someone in 
whom they have confidence and 
respect; someone on whom they 
can depend: someone who will be 
firm, fair, and friendly: and in 
most cases, someone who is by no 
means too familiar. Teachers must 
establish in their own minds the 
borderline where freedom ends and 
license begins. As Dr. Beniamin, 
former Dean of the University of 
Maryland School of Education, said 
in a conference a few years ago, 
‘Freedom in the school and class- 
room is for the purpose of getting 
things done. Anything else is not 
freedom’’. Most pupils have a real 
delight in learning and _ success: 
they do appreciate their own 
growth and progress. They hate 
disorder, indecision, favoritism, 
and teacher lack of prenaration. 
planning, and purpose. They do 
not hesitate to let teachers know 
by their actions whenever any of 
the items necessary to a good learn- 
ing and living situation are absent 
They want security. 

While most educators are in- 
terested in discipline from the 
standpoint of the group and groun 
living, a discussion of individual 
cases and causes can not be over 
looked nor skimmed, however 
much the tendency to eliminate in 
dividuals as such. We face these 
as well as those dealing with the 
group. Often group and individu- 
al causes overlap. The three main 
individual causes of unsocial be- 
havior are physiological, personal, 
and social. Bad health, malnutri- 
tion, and the like are contributors 
under physiological reasons Such 
personal factors as egotism, imma 
turity of judgment, low mentality. 
lack of social training, self-con 
sciousness, moods, frustrations, 
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and unattractive elements of per- 
sonality play their part. Such 
social factors as the desire for sen- 
sationalism, the desire to be iden- 
tified with the gang or crowd, 
resentment of control, and condi- 
tions in the home and school must 
be considered. Surely the pupil has 
a responsibility as well as his teach- 
er in the causes of trouble. 


Methods Suggested 

Five methods are suggested for 
use in securing command of a situ- 
ation or in handling problems that 
arise. No one method will cover 
all conditions—often any of the 
five, or combination of them, 
should be used. Yet, by no means 
are some of these five desirable. 
However, in all situations the goal 
every teacher should work towards 
is that embodied in the ‘‘preventive 
method’’. Possible causes of 
trouble should be anticipated and 
plans made in advance to eliminate 
the causes before trouble can arise. 
The idea of “‘An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure’’ is 
the kernel of this most desired 
method. For example, if a teacher 
comes poorly prepared to teach a 
class, or the scope of the lesson for 
the day has not been planned prop- 
erly, the individual and class are 
aware of these deficiencies and prob- 
lems will arise as the result. Or, if 
the teacher is careless in leaving 
materials around and out of place, 
she had just as well expect that 
they will be handled by the chil- 
dren, broken, lost, or destroyed. 
Foresight, planning, and common 
sense are the great assets a teacher 
must have in carrying out the ‘‘pre- 
ventive idea’’ whether on a daily, 
weekly, monthly, or yearly basis. 
It must be anticipatory and con 
tinuous. 

The other four methods are: 
‘remedial’, ‘vindictive’, ‘‘retribu 
tive’, and ‘‘deterrent’’. Probably 
the “‘remedial’’ method is the sec 
ond best to consider. Under this 
theory the individual, or group, is 
restored to the proper attitude 
through psychological or psychia- 
tric aid. Through proper education 
and other means, a child, or chil 
dren, will be changed to the desire 
to do the right thing and to do this 
in the future. 

Under the 


‘vindictive’ method 
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the idea is accepted that discipline 
acts on the part of children are 
personal with regard to the teacher 
This acceptance leads to the old 
idea that, ‘‘Vengeance is mine; | 
will repay’’, which places no re 
sponsibility as to the type and 
method of enforcement. This 
method surely should not be ac 
cepted in these times. 

Under the “‘retributive theory”, 
what a child, or group, does, he, o1 
they, in likewise should have the 
same thing occur to him, or them 
In other words, the old Biblical 
punishment, “‘An eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth’, or ‘““The sins of 
the fathers’ shall be visited unto 
the third and fourth generations’, 
seem to be what is meant by the 
‘retributive’ theory. 

The ‘‘deterrent’’ theory secures 
the prevention of the repetition of 
an offense through fear, pain, or 
example. In other words, punish 
the offender and let the punishment 
be obvious to the offender as well 
as to others, too, who might con- 
sider do‘ng the same offense in the 
future. The use of the dunce cap 
carries out this idea quite well. 
Similarly, this idea was used by 
Hawthorne in his ‘‘Scarlet Letter’. 
As teachers, though, we must re- 
member, again, that fear has its 
limitations as a disciplinary aid of 
the best type even though there are 
times when it should be used. 


Preventive Idea Emphasized 


There is no royal road as to how 
to handle every discipline case as 
each individual and group are dif 
ferent as well as the circumstances, 
but we should be more interested 
in preventing trouble than in cor 
recting it. Teachers should strive 
to always put their “‘better -elves 
first and to eliminate tantrums, 
blow-offs, and high hatting. A 
smiling classroom is a happy class 
room. One should realize that 
physical expression is just as im 
portant as vocal. Those items of 
personality that make for harmoni- 
ous acceptance by pupils should be 
cultivated. Teachers set the pattern 
for pupil-teacher relationships, 
whether the room is to become a 
battlefield, a show, a nursery, or 
the establishment of desirable re 
lationships. Often young teachers 
have trouble controlling pupils be 
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ause they cannot control them- 
selves and organize correctly. A 
teacher should cultivate positive 
pinions but not too positive and 
lictatorial —- and study ways to 
nake others listen to her. However, 
f a situation should arise in which 

show-down comes between the 
eacher and child, or children, and 
an not be avoided, the teacher 
should be sure she is right and 
then act—for goodness sake. Do 
not back down in the pinch and 
thereby lose face even more. How- 
ver, a teacher should never con- 
sider the actions of her pupils as 
personal against her unless by her 
actions and manner, she has made 
this a reasonable assumption. 
Teachers cannot afford to play the 
part of the bully in places of 
authority. Teachers should not be 
afraid to accept ideas and sugges- 
tions from pupils, as often they 
have excellent ones to offer. After 
all, every teacher should command 
respect rather than demand it. She 
should strive at all times to have 
poise and vivacity—to radiate en- 
thusiasm for the type of purposeful 
and worthwhile work she is at- 
tempting to carry on. She should 
have intelligence about what she is 
teaching. Nothing harms a teacher 
so much as the pupils feeling that 
she does not know what she is 
talking about. She should have 
knowledge beyond the textbook. If 
she does not know a thing, admit 
t, and then go with her pupils to 
find the answer. Too, the back- 
ward are not stimulated to greater 
ffort by being constantly reminded 
f their shortcomings or lack of 
success. Teachers should be patient 
“wounded in the 
ead with ignorance’. 

The mistake often made by 
eachers in solving control prob- 
ms is to blame others—the child 
r children, the principal, the 
hool, the community, or the 
rents and home. It is true that 
ften the above contribute, but the 
acher must start herself towards 

solution. Conferences with 
ildren, parents, and the principal 
helpful, but the teacher must, 
the final analysis, accept the re- 
ynsibility for her own situation. 
achers will often call in out- 
lers such as the principal, super- 

r, or others, or will send the 
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offender, or offenders to the prin- 
cipal’s office. This procedure does 
not solve the problem in its finali- 
ty, because after all, the principal, 
or the outsider, will probably se- 
cure control while he is present, 
yet, the problem and the cause are 
still in the room after he leaves and 
the teacher must strive towards the 
solution. No one else can perman- 
ently settle the matter but her. 
Often such calls will weaken the 
teacher even more where such con- 
trast is made between herself and 
the outsider. The outsider creates 
a situation unlike the original; 
whereas the teacher must live with 
the group, alone. Of course, there 
are offenders where such assistance 
must be had, but these cases are in 
the minority. Such devices as a 
point and demerit system, deten- 
tion halls, suspensions, and the 
like, while they have their place 
and might aid in an immediate sit- 
uation, they do not help very much 
towards carrying out long range 
goals as to the type of control most 
desired. 


Certain discipline factors must 
be borne in mind where most in- 
dividual cases are involved: 


1. 


2. 


a nS 


10. 


11. 


A class should not be pun- 
ished for the individual. 

Discipline of the individual 
should not interfere with 


other educational oppor- 
tunities. 
Correction should be im- 
personal. 


The teacher should be cer- 
tain of the guilt. 
Correction should be under- 
stood by the pupil. 
Correction should be 
private. 

Correction should be cer- 
tain, swift, and not vacil- 
lating. 

Correction should be pain- 
ful to the extent that it 
means something. 
Correction should be ad- 
justed to the offense. 
Correction should be ad- 
justed to the offender. 
Correction should not be 
done in a state of anger. 





TEACHER RECRUITMENT was effectively emphasized in a window display 





at Miller and Rhoads during the VEA Convention, arranged by John N. Boul- 
ware, display manager for the Richmond department store, in cooperation with 
the Beta Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma, with Allene Archer as chairman of the 
project. Pupils are shown with no teacher behind the desk and the window dis- 


play card read: 


“Can we short change them educationally? Every year Virginia needs 1500 
additional teachers. Career minded young men and women are urged to investi- 


gate the advantages of teaching in Virginia.” 
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The clinical psychologist works with the child who has deep-seated emo- 
tional problems. 





A Positive Approach to Juvenile Delinquency 


by Rosalie Harper 


Supervisor. Department of School Attendance 
and Work Permits, Richmond City Schools 


66 PUVENILE Delinquency” isa 

term which has been worn 
threadbare by courts, by social 
workers, by schools, by churches, 
and by practically everyone except 
the juveniles themselves. Most of 
of us are completely confused when 
we see children heading in what 
seems to be the wrong direction. 
This article, therefore, is to offer, at 
least, some encouragement to my 
readers on the subject and to show 
how a good school system makes 
use of its resources in training for 
better citizens. 

I feel that many of us become 
over-exercised on this widely dis- 
cussed subject of delinquents and 
that many of the children for 
whom we now feel a concern, will 
“come through’’ and develop into 
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good citizens. One of our Juvenile 
Court judges here in Richmond, 
Virginia, enjoys telling how his 
father used to drive him by The 
Detention Home to show him 
where he would land if he did not 
mend his ways. 

We are all so much more aware 
of our children than we used to be 
when I was growing up, I think 
this is one good reason why many 
boys and girls run into difficulty 
with the law. We have made so 
many, many laws, they cannot 
keep up with what is legal and 
what is illegal. 

To me, many are just youth 
bubbling over with energy and a 
desire for new experiences with no 
criminal intent whatever. 

I do not, however, wish to min- 


imize the importance of a need for 
the concerted effort on the part of 
all of us in trying to solve the 
question of why we have so many 
serious juvenile delinquents. 


I shall tell you of the schools 
effort in a city of 250,000 people 
in this direction. May I say at this 
point that the schools do feel a 
deep concern over the situation. 
While we do not have any pre 
scribed courses in our curriculum 
for teaching the disadvantages of 
being a delinquent, we are doing 
some very constructive things 
throughout the school system. 


Teacher Important 

I recently completed a pamphlet 
which has been widely distributed, 
(by virtue of the fact I carried 200 
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copies to a National meeting,) in 
which I say: ‘‘The teacher is the 
most important person in the 
school life of children.”” The Ad- 
ministrative Office of The Rich- 
mond Public Schools shares this 
feeling wholeheartedly with me and 
in that connection, only recently, 
has added a full time Director of 
Personnel to the superintendent's 
staff. His job is to select the very 
best teachers possible for Rich- 
mond. He is looking for teachers 
who are emotionally mature, who 
are not thrown out of stride by 
non-conformity, nor are they the 
dictator type. He wants those who 
have an understanding of child 
growth and development and who 
have an encompassing personality 
which has a capacity for loving any 
child. 

There is no one place in a child’s 
school career when a good teacher 
is more important than at another. 
The right teacher in the Junior 
Primary grades recognizes the early 
symptoms of deviant behavior in 
her children and does something 
about it. She can almost tell you 
in the first grade which child will be 
the delinquent of tomorrow unless 
we use all our special resources to 
prevent it, and so on throughout 
the school life of a child until he 
reaches the difficult teen-age stage 
where all of us would like to bury 
him and dig him up later. Here 
again, many of our teachers are 
consciously exerting their influence 
to help parents and_ teen-agers 
bridge the gap. 


So, when I say that the teachers 
in our schools are being selected with 
the thought in mind that they must 
know how to cope with all chil- 
lren, and not just the normal ones, 
you can understand why | list this 
as one of our greatest contributions 
toward the program with the de- 
inguent. 


Guidance Program 


Again the schools have become 
ncreasingly aware of its need for 
greater holding power with boys 

and girls who have reached the age 

which they may legally with- 
raw from school. In the past few 
years, a splendid addition to the 

schools, a guidance program, 

manned by trained counselors has 
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been set-up in the junior and senior 
high schools. It is their assign- 
ment to work with individual chil- 
dren in the light of their differing 
abilities so that each may have an 
opportunity to develop his capa- 
bilities to the fullest extent. The 
better the schools do their job the 
better adjusted boys and girls will 
be in school and fewer drop-outs 
will be the result. Largely these 
are the children who become our 
delinquents. 


The schools do find it difficult to 
compete with industry, for there 
are numerous job possibilities and 
youth is unwilling to believe that 
education is so important. 


For many years, the Richmond 
Public Schools have believed that 
frustration with children has often 
been caused by incorrect grade place- 
ment in school and because of this 
we have had an excellent testing 
program for a long time. Through 
this means, we gain some insight 
into the intelligence of our chil- 
dren. But, we found this was not 
enough. The child with the deep 
seated emotional problems needed 
help, so three years ago, Richmond 
added a well trained clinical psy- 
chologist to assist with these cases. 
We feel this has been a positive step 
in reducing tendencies toward de- 
linquency. His special techniques 
point out the children who are dis- 
turbed and who need psychiatric 
treatment. 


Special Classes are being in- 
creased under our Department of 
Special Services after some of them 
were dissolved and the long range 
plan is for children with a low 
degree of intelligence to be taught 
in smaller groups the subject mat- 
ter which they are capable of learn- 
ing. When there are sufficient 
classes, the dull child will no longer 
feel inferior to his classmates nor 
will he resort to unacceptable be- 
havior to put himself across because 
he cannot do the work expected of 
normal ones. 


School and Home Life 


Our two special schools for boys, 
The Virgie E. Gary and Kate J. 
Cook, are meeting the need of 
boys who have presented problems 
of attendance and behavior in the 
regular schools. Through consis- 


tent and unique handling of these 
boys on an individual basis many 
are able to settle down and develop 
into stable individuals. 

Finally, The Richmond School 
Attendance Program has broadened 
its scope so that it is now a positive 
resource for every school within the 
system. Schools need no longer 
wait for a child to get into difficulty 
before giving teachers an oppor- 
tunity to use the services of this 
department. The workers stand 
ready to bring to the school helpful 
information concerning the home 
life of all children and to interpret 
the school to the home whenever 
there is a need. ‘Io know is to 
understand and to understand is to 
forgive,’’ a fact educators need to 
recognize in their attempt to work 
with all children, but particularly 
with delinquents. 

Contrary to the belief of many, 
we still find good homes in what 
is commonly known as the lower 
classes of people. The family ties 
are strong (even if there is too 
much dirt for our standards) , par- 
ents live together happily and pre- 
sent a united front which makes 
for stable citizens. 


Removal from the home is not 
the answer for the delinquent prob- 
lem. Often a poor home meets the 
need of a child better than the best 
foster home if the child is wanted. 
It is the role of the attendance 
worker to recognize the strengths 
and weaknesses in the many homes 
to which she goes and to recom- 
mend removal from them only for 
those children where the parental 
situation is impossible. 

Hand-in-hand with all the fine 
resources of the public school sys- 
tem, attendance workers do their 
bit to help discover and remove 
points of frustration which we be- 
lieve result in delinquent acts. 

Richmond, Virginia does have 
an excellent school system. But, 
until each citizen extends his hori- 
zon to include his neighbor’s child 
regardless of his home or his heri- 
tage, and until we have a compell- 
ing interest in doing something 
about the situation, delinquency in 
youth will prevail. “‘As a gardner 
is responsible for the products of 
his garden, so is the community 
responsible for the character and 
conduct of its children.” 
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The clinical psychologist works with the child who has deep-seated emo- 
tional problems. 
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This article, therefore, is to offer, at 
least, some encouragement to my 
readers on the subject and to show 
how a good school system makes 
use of its resources in training for 
better citizens. 

I feel that many of us become 
over-exercised on this widely dis- 
cussed subject of delinquents and 
that many of the children for 
whom we now feel a concern, will 
‘come through’ and develop into 
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good citizens. One of our Juvenile 
Court judges here in Richmond, 
Virginia, enjoys telling how his 
father used to drive him by The 
Detention Home to show him 
where he would land if he did not 
mend his ways. 

We are all so much more aware 
of our children than we used to be 
when I was growing up, | think 
this is one good reason why many 
boys and girls run into difficulty 
with the law. We have made so 
many, many laws, they cannot 
keep up with what is legal and 
what is illegal. 

[o me, many are just youth 
bubbling over with energy and a 
desire for new experiences with no 
criminal intent whatever. 

I do not, however, wish to min- 


imize the importance of a need for 
the concerted effort on the part of 
all of us in trying to solve the 
question of why we have so many 
serious juvenile delinquents. 

I shall tell you of the schools 
effort in a city of 250,000 people 
in this direction. May I say at this 
point that the schools do feel a 
deep concern over the situation 
While we do not have any pre 
scribed courses in our curriculum 
for teaching the disadvantages of 
being a delinquent, we are doing 
some very constructive things 
throughout the school system. 


Teacher Important 

I recently completed a pamphlet 
which has been widely distributed 
(by virtue of the fact I carried 200 
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school life of children.”’ 





pies to a National meeting,) in 
hich I say: ‘The teacher is the 
ost important person in_ the 
The Ad- 
inistrative Office of The Rich- 
ynd Public Schools shares this 
ling wholeheartedly with me and 
that connection, only recently, 
1s added a full time Director of 
ersonnel to the superintendent's 
iff. His job is to select the very 
st teachers possible for Rich- 
ynd. He is looking for teachers 
vho are emotionally mature, who 
not thrown out of stride by 
n-conformity, nor are they the 
tator type. He wants those who 
have an understanding of child 
wth and development and who 
have an encompassing personality 
which has a capacity for loving any 
child 


[here is no one place in a child’s 
school career when a good teacher 
is More important than at another. 
[he right teacher in the Junior 
Primary grades recognizes the early 
symptoms of deviant behavior in 
her children and does something 
about it. She can almost tell you 
n the first grade which child will be 
the delinquent of tomorrow unless 
ve use all our special resources to 
prevent it, and so on throughout 
the school life of a child until he 
reaches the difficult teen-age stage 
where all of us would like to bury 
im and dig him up later. Here 
gain, many of our teachers are 

nsciously exerting their influence 
help parents and _ teen-agers 
bridge the gap. 


So, when I say that the teachers 
ur schools are being selected with 
he thought in mind that they must 
know how to cope with all chil- 
lren, and not just the normal ones, 
yu can understand why I list this 
one of our greatest contributions 
yward the program with the de- 
nguent 


(,uidance Program 


Again the schools have become 
reasingly aware of its need for 
zreater holding power with boys 
| girls who have reached the age 
which they may legally with- 
1w from school. In the past few 
irs, a splendid addition to the 
ols, a guidance program, 
nned by trained counselors has 
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been set-up in the junior and senior 
high schools. It is their assign- 
ment to work with individual chil- 
dren in the light of their differing 
abilities so that each may have an 
opportunity to develop his capa- 
bilities to the fullest extent. The 
better the schools do their job the 
better adjusted boys and girls will 
be in school and fewer drop-outs 
will be the result. Largely these 
are the children who become our 
delinquents. 


The schools do find it difficult to 
compete with industry, for there 
are numerous job possibilities and 
youth is unwilling to believe that 
education is so important. 


For many years, the Richmond 
Public Schools have believed that 
frustration with children has often 
been caused by incorrect grade place- 
ment in school and because of this 
we have had an excellent testing 
program for a long time. Through 
this means, we gain some insight 
into the intelligence of our chil- 
dren. But, we found this was not 
enough. The child with the deep 
seated emotional problems needed 
help, so three years ago, Richmond 
added a well trained clinical psy- 
chologist to assist with these cases. 
We feel this has been a positive step 
in reducing tendencies toward de- 
linguency. His special techniques 
point out the children who are dis- 
turbed and who need psychiatric 
treatment. 


Special Classes are being in- 
creased under our Department of 
Special Services after some of them 
were dissolved and the long range 
plan is for children with a low 
degree of intelligence to be taught 
in smaller groups the subject mat- 
ter which they are capable of learn- 
ing. When there are sufficient 
classes, the dull child will no longer 
feel inferior to his classmates nor 
will he resort to unacceptable be- 
havior to put himself across because 
he cannot do the work expected of 
normal ones. 


School and Home Life 


Our two special schools for boys, 
The Virgie E. Gary and Kate J. 
Cook, are meeting the need of 
boys who have presented problems 
of attendance and behavior in the 
regular schools. Through consis- 


tent and unique handling of these 
boys on an individual basis many 
are able to settle down and develop 
into stable individuals. 

Finally, The Richmond School 
Attendance Program has broadened 
its scope so that it is now a positive 
resource for every school within the 
system. Schools need no longer 
wait for a child to get into difficulty 
before giving teachers an oppor- 
tunity to use the services of this 
department. The workers stand 
ready to bring to the school helpful 
information concerning the home 
life of all children and to interpret 
the school to the home whenever 
there is a need. “To know is to 
understand and to understand is to 
forgive,’ a fact educators need to 
recognize in their attempt to work 
with all children, but particularly 
with delinquents. 

Contrary to the belief of many, 
we still find good homes in what 
is commonly known as the lower 
classes of people. The family ties 
are strong (even if there is too 
much dirt for our standards), par- 
ents live together happily and pre- 
sent a united front which makes 
for stable citizens. 

Removal from the home is not 
the answer for the delinquent prob- 
lem. Often a poor home meets the 
need of a child better than the best 
foster home if the child is wanted. 
It is the role of the attendance 
worker to recognize the strengths 
and weaknesses in the many homes 
to which she goes and to recom- 
mend removal from them only for 
those children where the parental 
situation is impossible. 

Hand-in-hand with all the fine 
resources of the public school sys 
tem, attendance workers do their 
bit to help discover and remove 
points of frustration which we be 
lieve result in delinquent acts. 

Richmond, Virginia does have 
an excellent school system. But, 
until each citizen extends his hori 
zon to include his neighbor's child 
regardless of his home or his heri- 
tage, and until we have a compell- 
ing interest in doing something 
about the situation, delinquency in 
youth will prevail. ‘‘As a gardner 
is responsible for the products of 
his garden, so is the community 
responsible for the character and 
conduct of its children.” 
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The clinical psychologist works with the child who has deep-seated emo- 


tional problems. 
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good citizens. One of our Juvenile 
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when I was growing up, I think 
this is one good reason why many 
boys and girls run into difficulty 
with the law. We have made so 
many, many laws, they cannot 
keep up with what is legal and 
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bubbling over with energy and a 
desire for new experiences with no 
criminal intent whatever. 
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imize the importance of a need for 
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all of us in trying to solve the 
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I shall tell you of the schools 
effort in a city of 250,000 people 
in this direction. May I say at this 
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‘The teacher is the 
most important person in_ the 
school life of children.”” The Ad- 
ministrative Office of The Rich- 
nond Public Schools shares this 
feeling wholeheartedly with me and 
in that connection, only recently, 
has added a full time Director of 
Personnel to the superintendent's 
staff. His job is to select the very 
best teachers possible for Rich- 
mond. He is looking for teachers 
who are emotionally mature, who 
are not thrown out of stride by 
non-conformity, nor are they the 
dictator type. He wants those who 
have an understanding of child 
growth and development and who 
have an encompassing personality 
which has a capacity for loving any 
child. 


There is no one place in a child’s 
school career when a good teacher 
is more important than at another. 
The right teacher in the Junior 
Primary grades recognizes the early 
symptoms of deviant behavior in 
her children and does something 
about it. She can almost tell you 
in the first grade which child will be 
the delinquent of tomorrow unless 
we use all our special resources to 
prevent it, and so on throughout 
the school life of a child until he 
reaches the difficult teen-age stage 
where all of us would like to bury 
him and dig him up later. Here 
again, many of our teachers are 
consciously exerting their influence 
to help parents and teen-agers 
bridge the gap. 


which I say: 


So, when I say that the teachers 
in our schools are being selected with 
the thought in mind that they must 
know how to cope with all chil- 
iren, and not just the normal ones, 
you can understand why I list this 
as one of our greatest contributions 
toward the program with the de- 
inquent. 


Guidance Program 


Again the schools have become 
ncreasingly aware of its need for 
greater holding power with boys 
and girls who have reached the age 

which they may legally with- 
raw from school. In the past few 
ars, a splendid addition to the 

schools, a guidance program, 
anned by trained counselors has 
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been set-up in the junior and senior 
high schools. It is their assign- 
ment to work with individual chil- 
dren in the light of their differing 
abilities so that each may have an 
opportunity to develop his capa- 
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better adjusted boys and girls will 
be in school and fewer drop-outs 
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ad he today’s education meeting 
the needs of students?’’ Six 
high school students on the nation- 
wide New York Times Forum 
telecast in February of last year 
gave this unequivocal reply: ‘The 
principal deficiency’’ in today’s 
schools is ‘‘lack of guidance’’. 

The high school student of to- 
day graduates into a world of com- 
plex technicological developments 
and unstable moral values. As he 
looks into an uncertain future, his 
need for counseling and guidance 
is imperative. 

Let us ask briefly, ‘““What is 
successful counseling?’ Basically, 
it is an intimate person to person 
relationship between a counselor 
and a student,—in which the coun- 
selor seeks to enter into the world 
of the student—to help the student 
see himself more clearly in relation 
to the world about him, and to 
solve more wisely his problems. 
The ultimate goal of school coun- 
seling is to aid the child to envision 
his maximum potentialities, and to 
grow in his own abilities. Figura- 
tively speaking, it is better that he 
walk a block than be carried a 
mile. 


If our schools are failing to pro- 
vide our children with this kind 
of counseling, should we not ask 
the reason? 

True, in many of our high 
schools the guidance load exceeds 
the recommended ratio of 350 stu- 
dents to a‘full time counselor. In 
addition, there are at present no 
course requirements in Virginia for 
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Personality Traits of a 


As Viewed by a School Board Member 


the certification of counselors to 
provide them with a knowledge of 
technical skills. These are condi- 
tions to be remedied. 

But probing more deeply, we 
find another area inviting inquiry. 
Leona E. Tyler in her recent book, 
The Work of the Counselor states, 
“Success in counseling depends 
more upon personal qualities than 
upon the correct use of specified 
techniques’. 

What are these important per- 
sonality traits that make a counsel- 
or an acceptable person to whom 
high schoo] students come readily 
for guidance? 


Touchstones to Success 

Personal magnetism, which es- 
sentially is the ability to attract 
and to draw out others rather than 
to dominate, is a touchstone to 
successful counseling. Although 
this ability is a blend of many per- 
sonality traits, it has an essential 
physical base. A pleasing voice, 
personal neatness, and the absence 
of annoying mannerisms make a 
counselor a person more acceptable 
to the student. Obviously the 
counselor should have excellent 
health. Without it, he functions 
below par and tends to be irritable 
and unreasonable. 

Authorities agree that a success- 
ful counselor must be considerably 
above the college average in mental 
alertness. He must possess the drive 
to be ever-learning. Once an Al- 
gebra teacher has mastered his sub- 
ject, he can rest on his laurels. 










Successful Counselor 






by MRS. SARAH LORY 


Guidance is a new and changing 
field. A counselor must be aware 
of new techniques, and keep abreast 
of the rapidly changing informa- 
tion in occupational and profes- 
sional fields. 

The ability to analyze and ar- 
range ideas systematically is con- 
sidered to be a part of natural en- 
dowment. The analytical mind 
contributes to problem solving in 
the counseling interview. It directs 
the counselor's interests to the 
mental processes behind the stu- 
dent’s behavior, rather than judg- 
ing that behavior. The analytical 
mind permits the counselor to grasp 
that kernel of emotion that is grip- 
ping the student, and to reflect it 
back in the hope that it will help 
the student to see his problem more 
clearly. 

But intellectual understanding 
of a client or counselee is not 
enough. There must be an emo- 
tional understanding,—an emo- 
tional acceptance. Development of 
insight into the client’s problem is 
generally accepted to be more than 
an intellectual technique. It is, in 
addition, an emotional experience. 

All successful counselors must 
try to develop the ability to enter 
another person’s world. Of all of 
the skills of a counselor, this put- 
ting himself in the client’s place. 
is the skill that is the most difficult 
to acquire. 

What are these personality char- 
acteristics that a counselor needs 
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to enter another person's world’’? 
[hey include a cluster of traits,— 
laptability, flexibility, sensitivity, 
humility, warmth, responsiveness 
and sincerity. 
Adaptability, flexibility and 


sensitivity make the counselor 
highly aware of other people’s 
viewpoints and other people’s 


needs. [hese are the traits, too, 
that help him to accept criticism 
ind profit by his own mistakes, 
thus growing in wisdom in his re- 
lations with others. 

A counselor’s flexibility is an im- 
ortant part of his necessary free- 
lom from prejudice. Not only 
should he be free from religious, 
racial and political prejudice, but 
in little things the counselor must 
learn to recognize and discard those 
smaller personal prejudices that 
might prevent his ready acceptance 
f an infinite variety of student 
personalities. 

A most important trait of a 
counselor is humility,—a genuine 
humbleness of spirit. No counselor 
can be successful who believes that 
because he is older or has had a 
wider variety of experiences, that 
he must per se be always right. One 
in that authoritarian spirit can no 
more enter another person’s world 
than can the camel of Biblical 
parable pass through the eye of a 


needle 


Key to Counseling 
To these qualities of flexibility, 
idaptability, sensitivity and humil- 
ty must be added warmth, respon- 
siveness, and sincerity. A warm and 
incere friendliness is so important 
that many regard it as the very key 
counseling. This warm friend- 
iness must be real. It must be sin- 
ere. It cannot be faked, for some- 
vhere in the course of the counsel- 
ng interview, insincerity is bound 
) betray itself. 

This cluster of desirable personal 
ualities contribute greatly toward 
1aking a counselor an accepting 
erson, interested in many kinds of 
\dividuals and to wish them well. 

Incidentally, these same person- 
ity traits have wider implications. 
hey contribute to the counselor’s 

ility to cooperate with his co- 

rkers, his administrative and 
ipervisory superiors, parents of 

e students that he counsels, com- 
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City. 





Mrs. Hillis Lory has served on the Fairfax 
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partment of State. 


She has done graduate work in guidance 
and counseling at George Washington Uni- 
versity, having received her BA degree at 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa, and 
studied further at Columbia University and 
Union Theological Seminary in New York 


Mrs. Lory has taught in the public high schools of Iowa and the 
Girl’s High School at Sapporo, Japan, as well as the Professional 
Children’s School in New York City, and she is the author of several 
magazine articles on Far Eastern politics and international relations. 


munity referral agencies, civic and 
business leaders. 

There exists still another and im- 
portant cluster of desirable person- 
ality characteristics of the counsel- 
or. These can be labeled traits of 
emotional maturity. Of greatest 
importance in this group is self- 
adjustment. A successful counselor 
must have reached a wholesome 
philosophy of life, and a way of 
handling successfully his own 
problems. As Paulson and Hamrin 
state in Counseling Adolescents, ‘‘A 
happy childhood, successful school 
experiences, plus wholesome per- 
sonal relations with others, usually 
go far toward creating an individ- 
ual acceptable to self, interesting to 
others and interested in others. A 
competent counselor is the product 
of many years of successful living 
experience’. Each counselor should 
set his own personality in order 
with some thorough going psycho- 
therapy before undertaking coun- 
seling. 

Resistance to irritation, patience, 
poise, which includes the ability to 
tolerate silence, a sense of respon- 
sibility, a sense of individual 
worth, the ability to keep confi- 
dences, both a sense of humor and 
a practical optimism, freedom from 
withdrawing tendencies, and lastly, 
objectivity are all characteristics of 
the emotionally mature person. 

Objectivity is the ability of the 
counselor to function in highly 
emotional situations without be- 
coming personally involved. A 
counselor must not let his sympa- 
thy overshadow sound judgment 
and objectivity in weighing facts. 


A counselor who is not objective 
tends to assume responsibility for 
solving the student’s dilemma, 
rather than assisting the student to 
gain self knowledge to the degree 
that he himself discovers his own 
acceptable solution. 

Should a counselor find himself 
becoming too emotionally  in- 
volved in a counseling situation, he 
should recognize this as an indica- 
tion of some mal-adjustment in 
his own personal life. 

Because the counselor serves as a 
source of strength for others, and 
because he, himself, needs that as- 
surance and tranquility that is de- 
rived from a belief in an Infinite 
God, the mature counselor should 
have achieved for himself a living 
religious faith. This, Alexis Car- 
rol, the scientist, calls ‘‘the inner 
flame’. 

We cannot reasonably expect 
each and every counselor to have all 
of these characteristics in full 
abundance. No one person can be 
all things to all people. But these 
traits can serve as lighted beacons 
to inspire each counselor to de- 
velop a personality that, while dif- 
fering from others in emphasis, has 
in common with all successful 
counselors an over-all pattern that 
permits rich, deep, and satisfying 
relationships with other people. 

Counselors of this mature cali- 
ber, who have the ability to enter 
into the student’s world, to under- 
stand and to accept him, will go 
far toward meeting the recognized 
need of today’s high school stu- 
dents for adequate and wise guid- 
ance. 
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Anne is fourteen. 
She came home from schoo! to- 
day with an announcement. 


‘What do you think!”’ she said. 


“What do you think our science 
project for the year is going to be? 
We're going to write to people and 
make them prove those claims they 
put in the ads. Our teacher says 
you ve got to watch out for adver- 
tising.”’ 


Yes, you've got to watch out for 
advertising. 

You've got to watch out, if 
you're a young and pretty girl like 
Anne. Advertising might tell you 
about a new belt or a new buckle 
or a new shampoo to put a special 
gleam in those soft and shining 
curls. You have noticed, haven't 
you, teacher, or am I getting old, 
that clean and shining look all the 
girls’ hair seems to have these days? 
Mother washed her hair at least 
once a month, if she didn’t have a 
cold. Anne and her friends wash 
their pretty hair once a week— 
twice, if they have two dates. Ad- 
vertising, teacher. Sells a lot of 
shampoo. But Anne and her friends 
—and the boy friends—seem to 
like that clean and shining hair. 

Or take soap. Whiter than Mon- 
day. Cleaner than Sunday. Pretty 
silly claims, teacher. Watch out 
for them. You don’t have to go 
far. Just take a look up and down 
the aisles in Anne’s class—your 
class. Don’t you like the girls’ 
sunny cottons, the boys’ white 
shirts, gay jerseys? Could it be that 
today’s big improvements in soaps 
and detergents have made your 
class cleaner? Or mother’s wash- 
day easier? Or children better 
dressed? Or some of your dull days 
a little brighter? Dangerous, this 
advertising. 

And one more thing, teacher. 

Forgive me if I seem inquisi- 
tive? But how does your classroom 
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“You've Got to Watch Out 
tor Advertising” 


smell? You're too young to re- 
member maybe—but when I went 
to school even teacher sometimes 
smelled. And on sticky days, the 
aroma that rose from the class- 
room or the town hall or the 
country church was hardly the 
odor of sanctity. Who told people 
about deodorants and tooth paste 
and mouthwash and bath powder 
and shaving lotion and all the rest 
of the smell-me-goods? Watch out, 
teacher. Watch out for advertising. 

I could keep this up. But I’m 
not going to. There’s something 
better I'd like to do. Could I come 
to see you some day, teacher? 
Would you step into my car—my 
advertised car—and drive with me 
to a plant or two I know? Would 
you like to visit a laboratory—a 
food laboratory — where careful 
chemists are making patient tests, 
keeping thorough notes, verifying, 
safeguarding those virtues claimed 
in advertising? 

Would you like to walk down 
the aisles of the animal testing 
laboratory where guinea pigs and 
hamsters and rabbits live to certify 
the vitamin content of foods soon 
to be translated into bright eyes, 
long limbs, clean good looks for 
your children? Everybody’s talk- 
ing—you must have heard them 
— about how much taller, how 
much sturdier, how much better 
looking today’s children seem to 
be. Watch out, teacher: watch out 
for advertising. 

Step into my car again, teacher. 
Turn on the radio. Listen to ad- 
vertising. A home economist is 
telling women how to make a cake. 
I know about that one. I know 
about the sunny kitchens in the 
flour miller’s factory where that 
cake was first developed. I’ve seen 
that recipe tested—hundreds and 
hundreds of cakes baked to pre- 
cision standards by graduate home 
economists until they got the recipe 
just right. Then out of test-panels 












all over the country, where the 
cake is baked by brides, by grand- 
mothers, by good and indifferent 
cooks, so the recipe can have its 
home workout. I know the work 
back of the claims in that particu- 
lar advertising. Teacher, it’s a job 
—a job as tough, as honest, as con- 
scientious as the one you are doing 
for my children. 

Here comes a jingle. It makes a 
gay and lilting claim, words that 
stick in your head, words that 
make you want to march into the 
store to buy. But what’s back of 
the claim? Product tests, labora- 
tory tests, scientific tests, con- 
sumer tests. A constant and unre- 
mitting struggle to step up quality, 
keep costs down. 

Teacher, teacher, teacher. It 
would shock you to know how 
much that advertiser spends to put 
that jingle into the heads and the 
buying impulses of every woman 
in the land. But every penny he 
spends to tell you about the quali- 
ty of his product makes it that 
much more dangerous not to keep 
the quality high. 

The little man around the corner 
who makes a little product in a 
little hole in the wall and sells it in 
a peddler’s pack or a dingy side 
street store, who knows it will 
never be ‘branded,’ will never 
wear his name—that man can af- 
ford to cut corners, to take chances 
on quality. But the man who 
‘“brands”’ his product, who puts his 
name on it proudly, the man who 
spends millions to make millions 
know that name, that man is 
bound to guard the value of that 
name by maintaining strict and un- 
varying quality control. 

Take your classes through a fac- 
tory or two, won't you, teacher? 
Show them how much space has 
been spent on testing laboratories, 
how many men and women are on 
the pay roll for no other reason 
than to be sure, very, very sure, of 
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\fter reading C. B. Larrabee’s column, The skeptical teen-ager, in 
the April 12 issue Printers’ Ink, a member of the staff of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn sent us a recently published issue of the 
Wedge, the agency’s famous house organ. In it was the article that 
starts on this page—also dealing with teen-agers. The story it tells 
is one of such vital importance to all advertisers that BBDO’s per- 


mission was obtained to reprint it. What the story doesn’t tell is that | 


the incident it leads off with is a true one. It happened to a daughter 
of a BBDO executive, who then penned this trenchant piece as a 
commentary on a thought that is becoming all too common among 


the educators of America. 


Reprinted from Printers Ink, May 21, 1954. Copyright 1954 by 
Printers Ink Publishing Co., Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 


17. New York. 





the truth of those claims the adver- 
tiser ‘‘puts into advertising.” 

Visit an advertising agency 
where advertisements grow. See 
recipe testing, product testing going 
on in the agency’s kitchens and 
workshops. Visit the offices of the 
magazine where the advertisement 
appears. See the product tested 
again and again to make sure it 
lives up to claims in its advertising. 

Do magazines accept every ad- 
vertisement that comes to them? 
Of course they don’t They, too, 
have a reputation to guard. They, 
too, care deeply about the protec- 
tion of their reader. They are an- 
other step in the long chain that 
verifies the trustworthiness of ad- 
vertising. 

Tell Anne about the absurd 
things you like so much—the little 
dog who had eaten his fill of the 
manufacturer's dog food at re- 
hearsals and wasn’t hungry enough 
to eat when the show went on the 
iir. These things are funny. They 
ire the spice in the spice cake of 
advertising. 

But they are not important. 
[hey will play no part in halting 
the long advance in living stand- 
irds that has been a part of the 
record of America since the begin- 
ning of advertising. 

Tell Anne about the early days 

f the automobile industry when 
armers objected to spending their 
1x money for hard-surface roads. 
\ committee of automobile manu- 
acturers discussed the problem 
vith a farseeing senator. ‘‘Shall we 
in advertising to sell roads to the 

rmers?’’ they asked. “I have a 

tter idea,’’ said the senator. ‘“‘Run 

ivertising to sell cars to the farm- 
-and then he will fight for good 
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roads!’’ But neither the committee 
nor the senator could have en- 
visioned the part cars and good 
roads would come to play in the 
progress of the farmer. 

Tell Anne about the Better 
Business Bureau and its unremit- 
ting work to track down the few 
advertisers who have abused their 
privilege. Tell her about the Ad- 
vertising Council and the millions 
that have been contributed by ad- 
vertisers in the form of messages 
for the public good—to sell war 
bonds, to recruit nurses, to do a 
hundred and one other vital 
services. 

Yes—teacher—tell my child to 
watch out for advertising. Tell her 
to test it by her own experience— 
to buy products she likes, made by 
people she trusts. 

But please, teacher, don’t stop 
when you have made Anne a skep- 
tic. 

Go just a little further, won't 
you? 

Open her eyes to the long pro- 
cession of dedicated men and 
women who have fought to make 
products better, worked to bring 
prices lower. cheerfully convinced 
that they were part and parcel of a 
big and important thing — the 
American system of distribution. It 
is this system of distribution, you 
might tell Anne, too, that has 
brought better health and better 
housing, better food and a fuller 
measure of good living to millions 
in America. And it is this system 
of distribution that is paying a 
major share of the cost of the slow 
and painful, but genuinely inspir- 
ing, process of inching up the 
world by its bootstraps. 











JANUARY 3 -31— 
TIME TO GIVE TO 
THE MARCH OF DIMES 


Polio prevention and patient care— 
these are the programs for which 
March of Dimes funds are needed in 
1955. 


Last year $75,000,000 in March of 
Dimes money paid for the Polio Vac- 
cine Field Trial, the biggest medical 
experiment of its kind in history. In 
Richmond, Henrico and Chesterfield 
and in other selected areas across the 
nation, 440,000 second-graders re- 
ceived innoculations of the Salk vac- 
cine which had been developed by a 
March of Dimes grantee. 


Will the vaccine prevent paralysis? 
That question cannot be answered un- 
til the Spring of 1955 when scientific 
analyses and evaluation of all cases oc- 
curring in the study population have 
been tallied against those who received 
the vaccine and those who did not. 


Your National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis has contracted to buy 
25,000,000 cubic centimeters of the 
Salk vaccine, which with the 2,000,- 
000 cc on hand from the vaccine field 
trials will be enough for 9,000,000 
vaccinations of three one-cc shots 
each, if the vaccine is licensed. The 
vaccine will be offered free of charge 
to the 1,390,000 polio pioneers who 
participated in the trial both in the 
vaccinated group and the control 
group; to the 7,875,000 first-graders 
and second graders. 


Meanwhile, the National Founda- 
tion has pledged its aid to those thous- 
ands of unfortunate men, women and 
children for whom the vaccine will 
come too late. The past year was the 
seventh consecutive year of high in- 
cidence in the United States. With 
nearly 40,000 new cases reported, it 
was the third highest in history, only 
1949 and 1952 exceeding it. 


To finance this two-pronged weapon 
against polio, the National Foundation 
is asking for $64,000,000 in March of 
Dimes contributions this year. Every 
dime and dollar counts in this all-out 
fight against one of mankind’s dead- 
liest enemies. Please give as generously 
as you can to the 1955 March of 
Dimes. 
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HERITAGE” 


Bruton Parish Church in Williamsburg, known as the 





“court church” in the colonial era. 


ECENTLY I received a state 
ment from Governor [Thomas 
B. Stanley, in which he says: 

“Virginians have a heritage of 
ideals and traditions that is a con- 
stant reminder to the nation of the 
principles of democracy and free 
government. 

“This heritage should not be 
forgotten by our own people and 
it should serve as an inspiration to 
all our fellow citizens in their daily 
pursuits. 

“Throughout Virginia, at the 
birthplace of outstanding patriots 
and at other symbolic places where 
great thoughts and great deeds 
originated shrines have been estab 
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by DOWELL J. HOWARD 


lished to help remind all Americans 
of this unparalleled heritage. 

‘Volunteer organizations 
throughout Virginia, responsible 
for the preservation of these 
shrines, have agreed that a period 
be set aside to encourage our own 
people particularly as well as guests 
from other states, to visit these 
historic spots and rededicate them- 
selves to the precepts which have 
played such a vital role in the 
founding and preservation of this 
free nation. 

“T, therefore, heartily join with 
these groups in designating the 
period in 1955 from January 19, 
the birthday of General Robert E. 





Schools are encouraged to visit 


historical shrines, especially dur- 


ing Virginia Heritage Month de. 
scribed in this article by Dr. 
Dowell J. How urd, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, in 
cooperation with the Virginia 
Travel Council. 





Lee, through February 22, the 
birthday of George Washington, 
as Virginia Heritage Month and 
invite our citizens and their chil- 
dren to visit these shrines and turn 
their thoughts during this period 
to the principles which underlie 
our development and strength as a 
free people.”’ 

Immediately I was challenged to 
think of 695,000 Virginia chil- 
dren enrolled in the public schools, 
and the 25,000 loyal teachers do 
ing a splendid job in training them 
to become the citizens of the future 
I thought, too, of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who stated: ‘“Wherever the 
people are well informed, they can 
be trusted with their own govern 
ment’, and “‘If a nation expects to 
remain ignorant and free, in a state 
of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be.”’ 

I thought of the great Vir- 
ginians of the past and the part 
they have played in the develop- 
ment of a great country—a coun- 
try for freedom loving people 
fashioned in the “creed of men 
whose foresight was their fortune 
and whose concept of the Ameri- 
can way was that the individual 
should be free.”’ 

While recognizing that these 
695,000 children must be taught 
to look to the future and not rest 
on the past, it is extremely im- 
portant that they be conscious of 
the Heritage which is theirs, and 
that they may understand that the 
past is the foundation upon which 
the future is built. Loyalty for 
one’s country or state comes when 
one understands his country or 
state. To see and remember the 
symbols of the past is to better un- 
derstand that this Heritage of ours 
is the living fruit of toil and 
struggle and sacrifice, and to realize 
that this toil and struggle and sac- 
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VIRGINIA HERITAGE MO 


rifice must continue if we are to 
preserve our American way of life. 

Surely in our visual education 
program, and thioughout our 
schools, there is a place for such a 
movement during Virginia Heri- 
tage Month. I am informed that 
the Virginia Travel Council has 
enlisted 5,000 graduation classes 
and other school groups that visit 
historic shrines in Virginia annual- 
ly. May we not well ask ourselves 
if enough of these are Virginia 
schools. 

[ have long believed that a group 
of students brought —- say — to 
Monticello, would return with a 
far better appreciation of the quali- 
ties that enabled Jefferson to make 
the enduring and the mature policy 
still adhered to by our nation to- 
day. The resourcefulness and self- 
sufficiency evidenced by these early 
founders of our American Heritage 
are reflected in their homes. Con- 
sider that our young Americans 
may gaze on Monticello and be 
brought to realize that the very 
bricks, nails, hardware and timber 
were made and hewn on the prop- 
erty: that Jefferson was of neces- 
sity his own architect with no 
ouilder or craftsman other than his 
sired workmen and slaves. 

At Jamestown are markers 
vhere weary travelers landed and 
hose symbolizing a new way of 
ife: at Richmond, a church where 
pic words were spoken; at Wil- 

amsburg, a room where grave 
en wisely wrought; and at York- 
wn we are reminded that so long 

free men have lived, worked, 
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NTH is designated as the 
period from January 19, the birthday of General Robert E. 
Lee, through February 22, the birthday of George Washing- 
ton. On the left is Stratford in Westmoreland County, the 


worshipped and reared their fami- 
lies on the peaceful countryside of 
Virginia, so long have their sons 
been called to arms against those 
who would destroy them. We are 
reminded further that every genera- 
tion of our youth have quit this 
peaceful countryside to fight and 
many times to die for the preserva- 
tion of their Heritage. At Mount 
Vernon we are reminded of Valley 
Forge where winter snows lay 
heavy; at Appomattox, a mute 
memorial of sacrificial gallantry; a 
quietness at Chancellorsville; and 
white crosses at sacred spots 
throughout our State. 

Among the Blue Ridge and Al- 
leghany Mountains are cloud 
capped peaks and silent valleys as 
signposts for liberty loving people. 
Through the Southwest passed 
handcarts dragged a thousand miles 
Over mountain and valley by men 
and women seeking freedom. 

Above all is that freedom to 
speak and to print—freedom to as- 
semble and to think and worship 
—all of these and others are sym- 
bols of our Heritage, and must 
burn in the hearts and minds of 
all Virginians and all Americans. 
Indeed there is no corner of our 
State that does not have a story of 
the history of our nation. 

In each child there is the capacity 
to admire and enjoy the adventur- 
ous, the romantic, the gallant. May 
we not accept the challenge of ray 
guns, comic books and isms com- 
peting for his interest and atten- 
tion. 

.Our young people today hear a 


birthplace of General Robert E. Lee and two signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Richard Henry Lee and 
Francis Lightfoot Lee. Mount Vernon, right, is the well 
preserved home of George Washington in Fairfax County. 


great many words about ‘‘preserv- 
ing our freedoms’, ‘democratic 
way of life’’ and so on. Do we 
not agree that these words would 
come to life for many of them if 
during Virginia Heritage Month 
the children of our schools could 
see these historic points of interest 
as they are taught the history of 
our State. 


I wonder how many of our 
teachers know that school groups 
are encouraged by the historic 
shrines to come during the fall and 
winter months whenever possible. 
Fuller attention to the special needs 
of school groups may be given then 
than in the spring season when 
vast numbers of tourists visit our 
State. Advance notice of arrival is 
also encouraged to insure no delay 
in conducting the children through 
these shrines. Special group rates 
are in effect in many of our shrines. 
When it is not feasible to use 
school buses to transport these 
groups, it is possible to contact Vir- 
ginia’s transportation carriers who 
will plan and conduct the tour to 
the last detail at special group rates. 

We, as educators, can take ad- 
vantage of Virginia Heritage 
Month as a vehicle to enrich the 
program of our schools both by 
preparation for and actual visits 
by our children to the historic links 
comprising so much of the chain 
of our American Heritage. We 
may well ask ourselves this ques- 
tion—if we as Americans wish to 
remain Americans, how can we 
preserve this nation if we do not 
know what we are preserving? 
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The Flag Flies At Brentwood 


by L. D. HASKEW 


Vice-Chairman, Educational Policies Commission 


HEY hoisted a flag over the 
Brentwood School the other 
day. As it rose to the zenith of 
its shiny new flagpole and cast 
itself bravely upon the air, that 
flag symbolized something so big 
that the people watching it felt 
caught up and flung triumphantly 
toward the future themselves. 
The flag represented America at 
its best. It was the gesture of a 
new generation of American pi- 
oneers, building a 1955 model of 
the American way of life. 
Brentwood is a new residential 
neighborhood in a fast-growing 
metropolis. Eighteen months ago 
it was a cow pasture. Twelve 
months ago three hundred houses 
were nearing completion and one 
hundred more were under con- 
struction. Nine months ago the 
Brentwood Elementary School 
opened its doors for the first time. 
What a school opening! No 
clusters of youngsters eagerly talk- 
ing together about common ex- 
periences. They hadn’t any. No 
parents chatting in the halls. They 
didn’t know each other. Brent- 
wood was just an address, not a 
neighborhood and certainly not a 
community that belonged to peo- 
ple and to which people belonged. 
The same night that school 
opened the Brentwood School held 
its first meeting for parents. Be- 
fore that night was over, Brent- 
wood citizens were at work in 
committees to help with the school 
program. Before long, other com- 
mittees were springing up all over 
the place, working at things only 
remotely connected with a school 
program as such. 
Three churches got their start 
n the schoolhouse. A shopping 
enter for the neighborhood was 
ecured. When the city adminis- 
tration couldn't provide a swim- 
ning pool and playground, the 
tizens met at the school, made 
heir plans, set up their organiza- 
ms, and proceeded to construct 
swimming pool with their own 
bor and materials. A Neighbor- 
od Council was formed. ‘““Town 
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meetings’ became regular events. 
A garden club and a child-study 
club got started. 

These and many similar devel- 
opments rapidly transformed 
Brentwood from an amorphous 
aggregation of people into an in- 
creasingly effective social unit. 
Brentwood was becoming a self- 
reliant, creative community—--one 
in which people thought together, 
planned together, got along to- 
gether. 

But, why the flag? What was 
so special about that? Let us quote 
from a visiting speaker at the last 
P-TA meeting of the year. 

“The Educational Policies Com- 
mission has just issued a tre- 
mendously challenging document. 
What, it asks, will make America 
strong? Its answer, in effect, is— 
Brentwoods. 

“Brentwoods—local communi- 
ties-of-living in which people be- 
come neighbors, learn to work to- 
gether, develop the bed-rock skills 
of democracy. 

“Brentwoods—<collections of 
people who have the sense to see 
that their schools are powerful 
tools for community-building, and 
have the willingness to use their 
schools to make life better for 
everybody right now. 

‘“Brentwoods—neighborhoods, 
towns, or cities blessed with boards 
of education and school personnel 
keenly aware of the stake America 
has in creating truly effective local 
communities, and dedicated to 
community-building as an imper- 
ative role of the school.”’ 

So, the young people of Brent- 
wood decided to have a flag-hoist- 
ing celebration. Yes, they erected 
the flagpole themselves, erected it 
at the schoolhouse. 

There it stands today, a re- 
minder that in hundreds of com- 
munities over America, teachers 
and other citizens with vision and 
devotion are moving once more to 
open up a new frontier of service 
for America’s great asset—its sys- 
tem of public schools. 

















The booklet, Strengthening Com- 
munity Life: Schools Can Help, 
which is the inspiration for the ac- 
companying article by L. D. Has- 
kew, was published in May 1954 by 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

It is the policy statement that 
calls upon the schools of the nation 
to assist in efforts toward local com- 
munity improvement and _ invites 
citizens to make full use of their 
local school resources in strength- 
ening local community life. 

The thesis of this volume is three- 
fold: 

Strong local communities have 
unique contributions to make 
to the achievement of Ameri- 
can purposes. 

In the process of building 
strong local community life 
citizens should become and re- 
main self-reliant, inventive, 
and independent individuals, 
self-protected against the stif- 
ling encroachment of statism 
and deadening conformity. 
The local community’s schools 
both can and should become 
potent channels used by the 
people to strengthen local com- 
munity life. 
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Virginia’s First Lady In Education— 


VEA’s new president, Virginia Lewis, is shown 
at work in the laboratory at Culpeper County 
High School where she heads the Science De- 


— In its nearly 100 years of history, 


fessional State-wide organization. 


Miss Lewis is the fourth lady to 


grace the top position in our pro- 


Virginia E. Lewis 


UR beloved new President, 
O Virginia E. Lewis, first saw 
the light sometime after World 
War I (exact date unknown) on 
Piney Ridge, some four or five miles 
west of Culpeper, in the Old Lewis 
Homestead. With the exception of 
her college years and her first two 
years of teaching, she has lived with 
her family, now consisting of her 
brother, her sister Gertrude, and 
her mother, known to her many 
friends as “‘Miss Pat’’. “‘Ginny’’, 
as her friends often call her, loves 
her home. And, why not? It is 
known throughout the county for 
its cheerfulness and for its Southern 
hospitality. 

‘Miss Pat’ tells us that Virginia 
always had two loves, people and 
nature. From early childhood she 
roamed the fields enjoying the for- 
est, the flowers, the hills, and de- 
veloped a keen interest in insects, 
bugs, worms, and birds. She de 
veloped early in her school life the 
ability to lead others, to organize 
groups in play, to command the 
attention and respect of those with 
whom she associated. 

Miss Lewis has continued to de 
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by PAUL HOUNSHELL 


Division Superintendent of Schools, Culpeper County 


velop and improve those fine 
character and personality traits 
which she learned in her child- 
hood. She was a leader in high 
school, in college, and remains to- 
day in the forefront in her school, 
her community, her church, in 
District N, and, without question, 
in the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Virginia is an excellent science 
teacher, a wise counselor of young 
people, and always an example for 
youth or adult in moral and Chris- 
tian living. She has determination, 
but tempered with self-control and 
tolerance. She is a tireless worker, 
but she loves relaxation, too. She 
can enjoy a party in the home, a 
hike in the mountains, a swim in 
the pool, touring the countryside, 
or attending conventions. She likes 
people. Her intense interest in and 
love for people, her ability to or- 
ganize and lead, her sense of 
humor, and her attractive person- 
ality have contributed to her suc- 
cess in her school work and in her 


professional relationships, and will 
undoubtedly prepare her to make 
an outstanding contribution as 
President of our Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. 

Miss Lewis graduated from 
Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia in 1940 
with the Bachelor of Science De- 
gree. During the sessions 1940-41 
and 1941-42 she taught in small 
high schools in Culpeper County. 
In September, 1942 she came to 
Culpeper High School as science 
teacher. Since 1946, she has been 
head of the Science Department in 
the consolidated high school. Dur- 
ing this period she has done grad- 
uate work at the University of 
Virginia, the College of William 
and Mary, and Madison College. 
She has participated in State De- 
partment Workshops in science, 
health, and safety education. She 
made a definite contribution in the 
development of a Science Course 
of Study for Culpeper County for 
grades 1-12 by serving as Chair- 
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nan of the County Science Com- 
mittee. 

Virginia will be remembered 

ngest by boys and girls for her 
ractical, down-to-earth classroom 
cience teaching, her sympathetic 
inderstanding of their personal 
roblems, and her wise counsel as 
Sponsor of the Student Coopera- 
ive Association and Director of 
Student Activities. She has been 
ne of our most capable and active 
SCA leaders on the Local, District, 
ind State levels. 

Her leadership activities have ex- 
tended far beyond her classroom 
ind school. She has twice been 
elected President of her county 
eachers association, Secretary- 
[Treasurer of District H, President 
of District N, Chairman of VEA 
Welfare Committee, Member VEA 
Executive Committee, and on the 
Executive Board of the Virginia 
Classroom ‘Teachers Association. 





She has recently been elected to 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Honorary 
Education Sorority. 

In spite of her busy professional 
and social life, she does not neglect 
her church and community respon- 
sibilities. She is active in the New 
Salem Baptist Church and regular- 
ly teaches an adult Sunday School 
Class. She served the Culpeper 
County Infantile Paralysis Asso- 
ciation both as Chapter Chairman 
and Drive Chairman; she was also 
a director of the T. B. Association. 
She served as President of the Salem 
Garden Club and is a member of 
AAUW. 

Miss Lewis has the kind of back- 
ground, training, personality, and 
professional experience to cope with 
the many and varied problems in- 
herent to the high position to 
which we have elected her. We are 
indeed fortunate to have her as our 
leader during the next two years. 


A Challenge from 
Our New President 


by VIRGINIA E. LEWIS 


HE crucial times in which we 

live truly serve as a dual chal- 
lenge to all of us who are in the 
field of education today. We have 
a challenge to strengthen our pro- 
fession and a challenge to improve 
nstruction. 

A stronger profession comes 
nly when the members of that 
group desire strength to the end 
that each one is willing to strive 
for and uphold higher standards. 
We must attract the best of Vir- 
sinia’s youth into our profession 
so that we may not only achieve 
strength but that we may also be- 
yme a united group in our desire 
1 higher standards. 

The Virginia Education Asso- 
iation has in the past helped to 

hieve higher salaries for teachers 
nd has as its present goal the 
2800 to $4400 salary schedule. 
Ve, as teachers, must recognize 
hat the adoption of this schedule 
vy the citizens of Virginia places 
iditional responsibilities upon us 
teachers. 

Our professional organization 
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promotes a spirit of fellowship 
among the teachers and adminis- 
trators of the State as it serves as the 
professional spokesman _ through 
newspapers, brochures, and other 
publications. We need to evaluate 
our professional attitude and to 
make certain that those of us with- 
in Our group are giving adequate 
respect to our profession and that 
we are not guilty of “‘selling our- 
selves short’. We must continue 
to support our State professional 
organization if we desire a greater 
profession for the improved educa- 
tion of the future citizens of the 
Commonwealth. 

The second (and most im- 
portant challenge is for us to im- 
prove instruction in our children’s 
schools, for herein lies the secret 
for the maintenance of tomorrow’s 
security and the survival of the 
freedoms. If we fail to accept this 
responsibility, then we are no 
longer ‘the interpreters of today 
and the builders of tomorrow.” 
Our Virginia Education Associa- 
tion works steadily for better 































For recreation, Miss Lewis does 
needlepoint at her home, “Mountain 
View”, in Culpeper County. 

Below Miss Lewis reads a book with 
her only niece, seven-year old Linda 
Kay Lewis, who has already decided 
that she, too, wants to teach school 
like her aunt. 













































school legislation and in opposition 
to legislation that is unfavorable 
to the children of Virginia. It 
sponsors and partially finances 24 
sections and 10 departments which 
deal primarily with instructional 
problems. 

In our classrooms, we must de- 
mand and accept only the best 
work that our students are capable 
of producing. We need to place 
students in problem solving situa- 
tions and give them the means 
with which to solve the problem. 
If they are accustomed to having 
only their best work accepted, then 
the solution to the problem will be 
only their best. We need to teach 
more earnestly and more compre- 
hensively than we have ever taught 
before so that we may send forth 
from our classrooms citizens of 
vision, of courage, with faith in 
America and with courage to stand 
fast in this faith. 

The public school is democracy’s 
greatest gift to civilization. Not 
only must we as school people do 
our utmost to keep our public 
schools, but let us strive to keep 
them strong and free. By accepting 
this dual challenge, what greater 
contribution can we as members of 
the Virginia Education Association 
make to a secure tomorrow for Vir- 
ginia’s children and for America’s 


children? 
S 


eT 
BUILD FUNDS for 
EXTRA CLASS ACTIVITIES 


The winning way to build BIG FUNDS Is offered 
by SUNSHINE ... the nationally famous SUN- 
SHINE EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 
These elegant, original creations present SPECIAL 
VALUES that sell on sight ... 16 handsome 
ecards aud envelopes for only $1!! Up to 100% 
PROFIT on every sale you make! Get samples 
on approval and free literature with complete 
money-making details. Write today to: 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. ST1. 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 3, Calif. 
(If East of Rockies, write Springfield office. ) 

























VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 4TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christ- 
mas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value 
er money refunded. Order by mail. Lin- 
coln Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., 
Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Virginia Teacher Wins National Contest 


‘ her teaching career twenty-nine years 
ago in Smithfield. 

Miss Peple attended John Marshall 
High School where she now teaches 
and then studied at Westhampton Col- 
lege of the University of Richmond. 
She finds that tales of her travels in 
Europe, Egypt, Palestine, and North 
America have helped to make the 
teaching of literature more interesting 
and useful to her students. 

In receiving the national award, a 
$250 defense bond, Miss Peple first 
won other bonds for her essay as State 
winner and also as the Southern di- 
visional contest winner. 

In granting permission to reproduce 


Mary Lowndes Peple is the 1954 this winning essay, Mrs. Jane Rish- 





winner of the national “Why I Teach” worth, National Secretary, American 
essay contest award, sponsored by the Legion Auxiliary, says “We are sure 
American Legion Auxiliary. Miss that your readers will share our senti- 
Peple teaches in the English and speech ment in the timeliness of the text!” 
departments of the John Marshall Proudly, we share this winning essay 
High School in Richmond. She started by a Virginia teacher. 


WINNING ESSAY 
1954 “Why I Teach” Contest 


(National Security Committee ) 


An Open Letter to the High School Graduate Showing the 
Purposes and Goals of a Teacher in Free America 


Dear Graduate: 

Why do I teach? I love it! In the classroom I am the guiding mind, the 
“boss.” My power is great and must be used carefully. The children are mine for 
brief daily periods—mine to control, to influence, to develop through the pro- 
cesses of learning, thinking and judging. 

I must furnish each pupil with material for a lifetime; and that information, 
so old to me, so new to the pupil—language, mathematics, facts, and inspiration— 
contains the essentials for clear thinking necessary to live a good and useful life, 
crowded with grave decisions, cultural appreciations and pleasures. 

I must make him think independently of me and of the crowd. I am a 
little part in the development of a mental power that can benefit him, his home 
and his country. 

That is my job, dear Graduate, building mental power that some day may 
judge me or influence my future. 

The pleasure lies in the results of what I have planted in the minds, watching 
the seeds of learning grow and flower into real thinking. When my boys and girls 
return to tell me of their accomplishments, or when I read about them in the 
newspapers, I know that a little part of me has gone into all of their successes. 

Because ignorance is a stubborn enemy, teaching is sometimes difficult, often 
disappointing; but no other work has such moments of inspiration and fulfillment. 

Believe me, dear Graduate, I write this to you after twenty-nine years of 
teaching people just like you. 

Sincerely, 
MARY LOWNDES PEPLE (Signed) 
Miss Mary Lowndes Peple 
3200 Hawthorne Avenue 
Richmond 22, Virginia 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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\ Former State Senator Pays Tribute to 


AN OLD ACTIVE PROFESSOR 
by JOHN H. JOHNSON, Gate City 


In the eventide of his life, a tired 
ld professor turns in retrospect to his 
fifty-nine years of school teaching. As 
the milestones have thickened, they 
have brought, of course, a hazy per- 
spective of the log school house in 
which he began his teaching career, as 

lad of nineteen, in the year 1892. 
However, as Professor Joseph A. 
MecGahey looks across the span of 
years many a school girl and boy pass 
in review. Among that great con- 
course of people he sees the youthful 
faces of those pupils, many of whom 
having caught the spirit of endeavor 
from Professor Mc- 
Gahey’s teaching, de- 
veloped an objective in life, and as they 
reel by on the moving screen of the 
old Professor’s memory, he no longer 
sees the ruddy faces of youth, but the 
faces of mature women and men who 
have courageously met the challenge 
of life, and who through diligence, ap- 
plication, and perseverence have made 
their contribution to the activities of 
the world. In this review, as the old 
professor ponders, he sees pass in the 
picture lawyers, doctors, school teach- 
ers, ministers of the Gospel, scientists, 
engineers, merchants, farmers, and 
non-professional people; and among 
them are those who have distinguished 
themselves in their chosen profession. 

A winsome smile plays across the 
face of the old pedagogue as he is re- 
minded of some distinction which has 
come to a former pupil. To be sure, 
Professor McGahey taught for the very 
meager salary of fifteen dollars per 
month at the beginning of his teaching 
career, and not until his fifty-ninth 
ind last year of teaching did he reach 
he salary of two hundred dollars per 
nonth in conservative Virginia. But 
he smile that is on his face, as well as 
1 his heart, depicts the high recom- 
vense that is his, not in gold or silver 
ut from the fact that he gave liber- 
lly of all he possessed intellectually 

at others might move forward to 

ccessful positions in the world. 

Born in 1872, only seven years after 
ie close of the War Between the 

ites, Professor McGahey faced, as 
thers had to face in the South, those 

ying years of reconstruction. His 


ind ambition 
inspirational 
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opportunities were hampered but his 
ambition to follow in the footsteps of 
his father, who was also a teacher, was 
not dampened by the exigencies of a 
depleted country, and the cruel and 
ill-considered policies inflicted upon 
the South by those in charge of the 
Federal Government. 

He attended summer schools, or 
normal schools, in Scott County and 
at Big Stone Gap. He then went to 
summer schools at the University of 
Virginia, and also attended Emory and 
Henry College. 

Professor McGahey taught for fifty- 
nine years in Estillville Magisterial 
District, Scott County, Virginia. He 
first taught at Perry’s School House 
on the banks of the Holston River. 
Later he began teaching at River View 
School, also on the banks of the Hols- 
ton River, where he stayed for 27 
years. He then taught one year at 
Cowan’s Branch School, four years at 
Mountain View School in Big Moccasin 
Valley, several years at Daniel Boone 
School up Little Moccasin Valley, and 
four years at Shoemaker High School 
in Gate City. 

In 1952, after having taught school 
for fifty-nine years without interrup- 
tion, it did not occur to Professor Mc- 
Gahey that his day of usefulness had 
closed. He entertains the sane idea 
that man’s work is never finished while 
on earth. He holds to the wholesome 
philosophy that longevity of life is not 








Joseph A. McGahey 


enhanced by idleness or retirement. He 
looks about him and his idea is justi- 
fied by the fact that many of the out- 
standing leaders of world thought and 
policy are themselves men of com- 
paratively his age. 

Professor McGahey retains his inter- 
est in all that is about him and con- 
tinues his services as local register of 
vital statistics, an office he has filled 
for forty years. All during his inter- 
esting career as a teacher, he used his 
spare time in work as a land surveyor, 
and there are few sections in his native 
county of Scott that he has failed to 
touch as a surveyor. He serves now 
as precinct registrar, having been 
named some years ago by the Electoral 
Board. He is also appeal agent for the 
local Draft Board. In addition to his 
duties as a teacher, he served as super- 
intendent of the Sunday School at 
Weber’s Chapel, Nottingham, Vir- 
ginia, for a period of twenty years. So 
the years have failed to diminish his 
interest in public affairs, nor have they 
altered in too great measure his useful- 
ness to his County and State. 


Change in Pledge of Allegiance 


Two significant words, under God, have been added to the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag by the Congress of the United States under an amend- 
ment sponsored by Senator Ferguson of Michigan. The pledge now reads: 


I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of America 
and to the republic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


In an editorial comment on this change, the Richmond News Leader 
points out that several million school children, and members of luncheon 
clubs and women’s clubs and farmers’ organizations, and Americans every- 
where will now be pledging their allegiance not “‘to one nation, indi- 


visible,’ but to ‘‘one nation under God, indivisible.’’ 


And in that ex- 


pression, they will be reaffirming a national faith that transcends parties 


and sects and forms of rite and ritual: 


We are God’s children, and our 


basic rights come to us not from the state, but from Him. 
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NEA Life Membership 


To help toward the construction of 
the great NEA center of learning, 
which will ultimately cost $5,000,000- 
Virginia has been assigned a quota of 
177 Life Members a year for the next 
five years. We have presumed to break 
this State quota down on the basis of 
the number of white teachers in each 
school division. From time to time 
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CRAYOLA SCRATCHBOARD 
Cover a heavy coat of light, bright 
Crayola with dark crayon, or Artista 
Tempera mixed with soap. When dry 
scratch design on top coat so that light 
colors reappear. 


TEMPOLA-CRAFT 

Draw design in bright, light Crayola 
colors on dull-surfaced wood or paper, 
then paint over with dark Artista 
Tempera or Water Colors. 


CRAYOLA OVERLAY 

Apply Crayola over Artista Tempera 
or Water Colors, using identical or 
contrasting colors. Pressure causes 
texture and color changes. For crisp- 
ness press side of crayon near the end. 


CRAYOLA ENCAUSTIC 

Heat unwrapped Crayola sticks or 
melt crayon scraps over low heat and 
apply liquid with sticks, brushes or 
palette knives—or use cold crayon, then 
expose drawing to heat. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Sm'th Inc. Rep. in Virginia Is 
' Wayne G. King 
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we will run a table showing the prog- 
ress we are making toward our respec- 
tive goals. The table shows we have 
included the goals for three years and 
the progress which has been made 
toward the 1954-55 goal. With minor 
exceptions, a quota has been establish- 
ed for each 100 teachers. 

To finance the NEA center of learn- 





ing through Life Memberships seems 
to us to be the best method which 
might be employed, and to break 
these memberships down in relation to 
the number of teachers in each school 
division would appear to be the fairest 
way by which to distribute the Stat 


quota. 

Only seventeen counties and cities 
have reached their 1954-55 goal, while 
104 have recorded no new Life Mem- 


bers for this school year. 


VIRGINIA 
NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS — 1954-55 


No. White 

County Teachers 
Accomack 143 
Albemarle 139 
Alleghany 152 
Amelia 35 
Amherst 78 
Appomattox 61 
Arlington 857 


Augusta 285 
Bath 46 


Bedford 194 
Bland 45 
Botetourt 126 
Brunswick 68 
Buchanan 281 
Buckingham 58 
| Campbell 180 
Caroline 49 
| Carroll 169 
Charles City 12 
t | Charlotte 70 
Chesterfield 265 
Clarke 50 
Craig 28 
Culpeper 73 
Cumberland = 28 
Dickenson a 204 
Dinwiddie a 58 
Essex 26 
Fairfax 910 
Fauquier 121 
Floyd ; 96 
Fluvanna 41 
Franklin 149 
Frederick 131 
Giles 158 
Gloucester - — 
Goochland 33 
Grayson 122 
Greene 34 
Greensville 53 
Halifax 175 
Hanover es 118 
Henrico 451 
Henry 199 
Highland 28 
Isle of Wight 63 
James City 10 
King George 35 


No. Towards Goal 
Goal 1954-55 Achieved 


1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 Goal 1954-55 
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King and Queen 
King William 
Lancaster 
Lee 
Loudoun 
Louisa 
Lunenburg 
Madison 
Mathews 
Mecklenburg 
Middlesex 
Montgomery 
Nansemond 
Nelson 
New Kent 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottoway 
Orange 
Page 
Patrick 
Pittsylvania 
Powhatan 
Prince Edward 
Prince George 
Prince William 
Princess Anne 
Pulaski 
Rappahannock 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Rockbridge 
Rockingham 
Russell 
scott 
Shenandoah 
Smyth 
Southampton 
Spotsylvania 
Stafford 
Surry 
Sussex 
Tazewell 
Warren 
Washington 
Westmoreland 
Wise 
Wythe 
York 
City 
\lexandria 
Bristol 
Buena Vista 
harlottesville 
lifton Forge 
olonial Heights 
Janville 
ills Church 
redericksburg 
alax 
iampton 
irrisonburg 
lopewell 
nchburg 
lartinsville 
ewport News 


folk 
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43 
39 


250 
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59 
70 
47 
40 
135 
26 
194 
76 
72 
19 
780 
50 
41 
62 
71 
120 
113 
299 
26 
65 
53 
230 
172 
207 
38 
31 
310 
166 
263 
181 
208 
151 
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15 
57 
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294 
46 
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114 
34 
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33 
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239 
74 
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44 
328 
71 
101 
241 
108 
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FOR THE BEST POSS/BLE 


Tele) my Aisa 





HOW MANY TIMES 


. . . have you longed for a Hobart 
Food Slicer? A lot of lunchroom man- 
agers have found them indispensable 
for slicing cheese or meat, for cole- 
slaw, breads, fruits or vegetables. So 
easy to clean, too. And made by 
Hobart, of course! 








John G. Kolbe, inc 





311 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19. VIRGINIA 

















It’s map-reading time... 
in Virginia! 

More and more teachers in Vir- 

ginia are using the Thralls’ MAP 


SYMBOLS PICTURED to help 


each pupil learn map-reading. 


“CHART. Price__$39.50 


Nystrom publishes material for: 
Geography, History, Science, 
Health, Biology, Language 
and Literature. 


Virginia Representative 


GEORGE O. DAVIS 


Box 3241 University Station 
Charlottesville 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
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VIRGINIA CLASSROOM TEACHERS WITH REGIONAL LEADERS 
at Nashville Conference, on first row, Hilda Maehling, Executive Secretary, 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers; Audrey Hawthorne, Corresponding 
Secretary, Elementary Teachers Asociation of Richmond; and Margaret Baker, 
President-Elect, VEA Department of Classroom Teachers, Richmond; second 
row, Lucille Carroll, President, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers; Mrs. 
Frances Bishop, Secretary, Norfolk County Department of Classroom Teachers; 
Mary Castine, Treasurer, VEA Department of Classroom Teachers, Portsmouth; 
and Mrs. Palmer Petteway, Director, Southeastern Region; third row, Dorothy 
Herron, President, Norfolk Department of Classroom Teachers; Elizabeth Pitts, 
President, District A Department of Classroom Teachers, Sparta; and S. Blair 
Myers, President, District L Department of Classroom Teachers. 


Seven delegates from Virginia at- 
tended the Fourteenth Southeastern 
Regional Conference held at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, November 5-6, 1954. 
All meetings were at the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel. The conference pro- 
gram was built around the Department 
of Classroom Teachers’ theme for 
1954-55—“Faith in Education—Ho- 
rizons Unlimited.” 


On Friday morning, delegates visited 
the public schools in Nashville and 
were entertained for luncheon by the 
PTA Federation. 


Discussion groups covered instruc- 


30 


tion, “Faith in Our Teaching” and or- 
ganizations, “Faith in the Organiza- 
tions We Represent.” 


Lucille Carroll, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, introduced the theme at the first 
general session, and Hilda Maehling, 
Executive Secretary for the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, gave 
an inspirational address on “New 
Horizons.” 

The banquet speaker, Dr. Henry H. 
Hill, president of George Peabody Col- 
lege of Nashville, delighted the group 
with his address on ‘“Novolescence.” 





Virginian Prepares 
Elementary Science Units 


Hubert J. Davis, General Super- 
visor for the Fredericksburg Schools, 
has prepared three source units on ele- 
mentary science. Brief descriptions 
follow: 


Experiments in Electricity for 
Elementary Schools. Instructions 
for making instruments and perform- 
ing more than sixty experiments. Sec- 
tion on “Helps for the Teacher” in- 
cludes source materials suggestions for 
integration, lists of pupil activities, 
bibliography of books and bulletins, 
lists of films and filmstrips. 104 pages, 
mimeographed, paper bound, price 
$2.00. 


Source Unit on the Coming of 
Fall. This unit contains activities on 
weather, plants, seeds, wildflowers, in- 
sects, birds, and small animals in their 
relation to the fall season. Source ma- 
terials and suggestions for the teacher. 
One section devoted to the construc- 
tion of simple apparatus and equip- 
ment needed to develop the unit. 25 
pages, mimeographed, bound, price 60 
cents. 


Source Unit on the Coming of 
Spring. This unit consists of activi- 
ties on weather, plants, trees, wild- 
flowers, birds, small animals, brooks 
and ponds, and insects related to 
spring. Contains lists of pupil activi- 
ties, suggestions for the teacher, bibli- 
ography of books, bulletins, films and 
filmstrips, as well as a section on ap- 
paratus and equipment needed. 25 
pages, mimeographed, bound, price 60 
cents. 


Each of these units may be ordered 
from Hubert J. Davis, c/o Maury 
School, Fredericksburg, 


Elementary 
Virginia. 





Bookman Passes 

J. C. Elliott, who for thirty-two 
years represented Scott, Foresman & 
Company in Virginia, died on October 
6. The son of a Methodist minister, 
he was familiarly known as “Preacher” 
Elliott. Before entering the textbook 
business, Mr. Elliott had held princi- 
palships at Lawrenceville and Pulaski. 
He was educated at Randolph-Macon 
College. 
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| State 
Adopted 
In 
VIRGINIA! 


for Grade 8 


by Harry A. Greene, Professor of Education, 
University of lowa, and Kate Ashley, Former 
Teacher of English, Denver, Colorado. 


for Grades 9 through 12 


THE NEW 


by Mellie John, Pauline M. Yates, Edward 
N. DeLaney, and John J. De _ Boer. 





BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


LUNOIS Row, Peterson and Company 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH THE STORY 


OF OUR COUNTRY 


Interprets our nation’s growth beginning 


the United Nations, eonservation, public 
education. Newly revised in 1954. 


Write for full details. 








(for Grade 5) 


with our Old 


World background and carrying forward through the close 
of the Korean War. Up-to-date information on relations 
between the United States and Russia, the atomic bomb, 


welfare, and 


WHITE PLAINS 


NEW YORK 








y 





by Rogers, Adams and Brown 


by Harlow and Miller 





The Virginia State Board of Education 
has adopted for multiple-basal use—— 


» STORY OF NATIONS 
* STORY OF AMERICA 


* LE FRANCAIS, Books 1 and 2 


by Ernst and Levy 





Virginia Representatives 
John D. Kennedy 
Carl J. Strang 


Henry Holt and Company 


Na New York Atlanta 


Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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NEW VEA BOARD MEMBERS 


James S. Duff becomes a vice- 
president of the Virginia Education 
Association, his election having been 
confirmed as president of District N. 

For the past nine years Mr. Duff has 
been principal of Warren County High 
School in Front Royal. Before that he 
was principal of Smithfield High 
School in Isle of Wight County for 16 
years. He has also held principalships 
at Botetourt High School in Gloucester 
County and Drewryville High School 
in Southampton County. 

In professional organizations he has 
headed the Gloucester County Educa- 
tion Association, the Isle of Wight 
Education Association, and the War- 
ren County Education Association. He 
has also served as president of the 
Southampton County Principals As- 
sociation, District H. Principals Asso- 
ciation, and District N Principals As- 
sociation. For four years he was secre- 
tary and treasurer of District B, and 
has served as vice-president of District 
H and District N, as well as program 
chairman for each of these districts. 
In his community, Mr. Duff serves 


James S. Duff 









as a deacon in the Baptist Church and 
chairman of the Church Planning 
Committee; he is also a past president 
of the Rotary Club and chairman of 
the Rotary International Information 
Committee, having edited the Rotary 
Bulletin for the Front Royal Rotary 
Club for 2 years; a past master of the 
Masonic Lodge, he is a member of the 
Masonic Royal Arch chapter, Chi Beta 
Phi Honorary National Scientific Fra- 
ternity, and Kappa Phi Kappa Fra- 
ternity. 

Mr. Duff has BS and MA degrees 
from the College of William and Mary 
and has done graduate work at the 
University of Virginia. 


Roy E. Kyle for the third time 
over a period of years becomes a mem- 
ber of the VEA Board of Directors, 
having recently been elected president 
of District F. He previously served 
as president of District I and District 
M, having come to the top position in 
each district in which he was located. 

Since 1953, Mr. Kyle has been 
superintendent of the Bedford County 





Roy E. Kyle 
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Schools. Prior to that he served four 
terms as division superintendent of 
Carroll County Schools. He has been 
a classroom instructor at Appalachia 
High School and held high school 
principalships at Baywood, Poquoson, 
Phoebus, Galax, and Abingdon. 

A former president of the VEA De- 
partment of Superintendents, as well 
as secretary-treasurer, he has also par- 
ticipated on various committees of the 
National Rural Superintendents Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Kyle is a member of the 
VEA Retirement Committee, as well 
as a member of the State Retirement 
Board. 

Among his civic activities, he is 
president of the Bedford Tuberculosis 
Association, chairman of the Crippled 
Children’s Fund, and a member of the 
Rotary Club. 

A native of Carroll County, Mr. 
Kyle received his BS degree from the 
College of William and Mary and his 
MA degree from George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 

Aurelia I. Leigh began her two- 
year term on the VEA Board of Di- 
rectors on January 1, her election 
having been confirmed by the Delegate 
Assembly as president of District L. 

Miss Leigh advanced from the posi- 
tion of vice-president of District L. 
She is principal of the new Oscar 
Frommel Smith High School in South 
Norfolk and clerk of the South Nor- 
folk City School Board which post she 
has held for the past 17 years. Miss 
Leigh has 24 years of service to her 
credit with the South Norfolk Schools, 
having taught commercial education 
at South Norfolk High School for 
seven years and since then she has been 
assistant principal at South Norfolk 
High School, principal at Portlock 
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Elementary and Junior High School, 
and later principal of South Norfolk 
High School. 

A native of Norfolk, where she 
graduated from Maury High School, 
Miss Leigh took her BS degree from 
Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, where she was president of the 
Student Body. She has done graduate 
work at Columbia University, Harvard 
University, and received her Master of 
Education degree from the University 
of Virginia. 

Miss Leigh is a member of Kappa 
Delta Pi, Eta Kappa Chapter, South 
Norfolk Woman’s Club, and the Glen- 
wood Park Presbyterian Church where 
she teaches the young adult class. 

Paul W. Skeen becomes a mem- 
ber of the VEA Board of Directors as 
the new president of District K. 


Since 1946 he has been principal of 
Clintwood High School. Prior to his 
service in World War II where he was 
awarded the Purple Heart during com- 
bat on the Anzio Beachhead, Mr. Skeen 
taught in the high schools of Dicken- 
son County and worked for two years 
as Educational Advisor in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and as NYA Rec- 
reational Director at Reisterstown, 
Maryland. 

A native of Dickenson County 
where he graduated from Dickenson 
Memorial High School at Clintwood, 
Mr. Skeen received his BA degree from 
Marshall College of Huntington, West 
Virginia, and his MA degree from 
George Peabody College at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Mr. Skeen has served as president 
of the Dickenson County Education 
Association. He is a member of the 
Board of Stewards of the Methodist 





Paul W. Skeen 
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Church, and active in the American 
Legion and Kiwanis Club. He and 
Mrs. Skeen have three sons. 

J. Thomas Walker began his two- 
year term as a vice-president of the 
Virginia Education Association, hav- 
ing recently been elected to represent 
District J. 

In 1952 he became principal of 
Orange County High School. For fif- 
teen years before that he was principal 
of Orange High School and for a like 
period held the principalship at Gor- 
donsville High School. He has also 
been principal at Somerset and Stev- 
ensville High Schools. 

Born in King and Queen County 
where he attended Stevensville High 
School, Mr. Walker has a BA degree 
from the College of William and Mary 
and his MA degree from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia where he was a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. On two oc- 
casions Mr. Walker has been president 
of the Orange County Education As- 
sociation and headed the District J 
Secondary School Principals. He has 
also served on several VEA commit- 
tees, 

For ten years he taught a Men’s 
Bible Class at the Baptist Church. He 
is a Mason and a past president and 
secretary of the Orange Rotary Club. 
A veteran of World War I, he has 
served as commander of the Orange 

Post of the American Legion. 


C. Gordon Higgins, re-elected 
president of District C, was also con- 
firmed by the Delegate Assembly as a 
vice-president of the VEA for his 
second two-year term beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. 























J. Thomas Walker 





Promotions In Arlington 

Two elementary teachers have been 
promoted to principalships in Arling- 
ton Schools for the coming year. 


Lera Griffith, who taught for 
many years at Custis elementary school 
and who served last year as elementary 
helping teacher, becomes principal at 
Glencarlyn school, a new position in 
Arlington. Miss Griffith is a graduate 
of George Washington University. 


Howard Bovee, head teacher last 
year at Henry, has become principal 
of Maury and Woodlawn schools in 
Arlington. He replaces Rose Koury, 
who resigned. Mr. Bovee, a native of 
Vermont, was an ensign in the Navy 
during the war and has also served 
as an officer on a merchant vessel. A 
graduate of George Washington Uni- 
versity, he has been in the Arlington 
Schools for four years. 


James Albert, principal at Lee and 
Yorktown schools in Arlington last 
year, resigned his position to go to 
LaPaz, Bolivia. He will work there as 
an elementary education specialist and 
technician in the Federal Operations 
Administration under the Division of 
Inter-American Affairs of the State 
Department. 


Vaughn Duffield will fill the 
position left vacant by Mr. Albert’s 
resignation. Mr. Duffield was formerly 
principal at Brandon school, which 
is to be sold. 


New School Head 

Henry Lee Sublett, Jr. became 
principal of the new Burnley-Moran 
School in Charlottesville when _ it 
opened on November 15. 

Mr. Sublett holds an AB degree 
from Duke University and a M.Ed. 
degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia. He has taught in the elementary 
schools of Bay County, Florida, and 
served last year as assistant director of 
the Teacher Placement Service at the 
University of Virginia. 





Region Director 


Joseph B. Shue of Flowers School 
Equipment Company, Richmond, has 
been elected director of the Fifth 
Region of the National School Service 
Institute. In this new post he will 
be responsible for the work in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina. 
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HOLDING A CONVERSATION 
IS JUST ONE OF THE ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE SKILLS COVERED IN 


Language 
FOR DAILY USE 


NEW EDITION—READY JANUARY 1955 


Virginia State-adopted for grades 3-7 . .. a rich and rewarding 
elementary language series for grades 2-8 that fits the needs of each 
individual pupil . . . a sound and purposeful program that works in 
the classroom—easy to learn and easy to teach. 


THE AUTHORS 
Mivprep A. Dawson 
Jonnie MAsHBURN MILLER 


Mary C. Fo.Ley MarIAN ZOLLINGER 


KATHERINE CONNELL 

@ Written by authors who know children and know classroom 
teaching — in both practice and theory. 

@ A workable, teachable program that provides for steady growth. 
@ Offering full and systematic coverage of skills that include speak- 


ing, writing, reading, observing, organizing, and listening—through 
realistic techniques that hold pupils’ interest. 


@ Filled with fascinating colored illustrations of scenes from chil- 
dren’s favorite literature and of real-life language situations. 


®@ Exciting full-color covers and a soil-proof binding that wipes 
fresh and clean at the touch of a damp cloth. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
C. G. Bailey, Virginia Representative 



























PLAN NOW! 
Your Summer Vacation Tour with 
Popular Conducted CIRCLE TOURS 


California and the Golden West — The Great Northwest 

Pacific — Canada and New England — Mexico and the 

Deep South — Europe — 

College credit offered on most tours. Also liberal deferred payments plan. 
Write NOW: 


CIRCLE TOURS 

2404 Hillsboro Street 

Box 5426, State College Station 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Nelson County Pays Tribute 
to Late Superintendent 












Winfred Edward Kidd died sud- 
denly on August 21, 1954 of a heart 
attack at the early age of 59. From 
May 11, 1920 until the hour he was 
called away he was Division Superin- 
tendent of Nelson County Schools and 
Clerk of the School Board. Mr. Kidd 
commanded in a singular way the con- 
fidence and respect of the people of 
his native county. His courtesy and 
dignity, his sound judgment, his thor- 
ough knowledge of his duties, and his 
untiring service for the schools not 
only gave him command of the situa- 
tion, but also caused him to be beloved 
by citizens in every walk of life. He 
was never in alignment with any fac- 
tion. Issues were paramount to him 
and not personalities. When there was 
a decision to be made he made it and 
stuck to it with steadfastness and de- 
termination. The mark he made in 
over 34 years of continuous service is 
one of such strength and depth that 
it will be seen and felt years hence. 

Under his guidance schools made 
constant progress. Many new schools 
have been constructed, more teachers 
have been added, instruction has been 
improved, and salaries have been raised 
in keeping with the trend of the times 
as far as finances would permit. The 
consolidated county high school which 
took so much time during his last days 
will be ready for the 1955-56 session. 

Mr. Kidd was a man of few words, 
but every word he said carried with it 
confidence and trust. He was a con- 
servative man with a keen insight into 
the challenge of the day. In this man- 
ner he moved forward and took the 
public with him. Leadership by him 
in affairs academic, financial, civic and 
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social was outstanding because he be- 
lieved in the people and they believed 
in him. 

In the flesh Mr. Kidd is no more, but 
co the citizens of Nelson County he 
lives and will continue to live as long 
s there is a Nelson County. 


Car Accident Victim 





Mary Quicke 


The Petersburg Teachers’ Club 
herewith pays heartfelt tribute to the 
long and faithful service of Mary 
Bathurst Willisford Quicke, who 
was killed in an automobile accident 
on Saturday, December 4, 1954. 

For forty-seven years Miss Quicke 
served the schools of Petersburg with 
the unfailing loyalty that was funda- 
mental in her character. She began her 
teaching in 1907 at the old Anderson 
School, her subsequent teaching career 
taking her to the Duncan Brown Ele- 
mentary School and, since its founda- 
tion in 1927, to the Anna P. Bolling 
Junior High School, where she was a 
valued teacher until her untimely 
death. 

Any true estimate of Miss Quicke’s 
personality must of necessity empha- 
size her complete loyalty in all of her 
relationships: loyalty to her school, 
loyalty to her high calling, loyalty to 
her church, loyalty to her friends, 
loyalty to her family. Her devotion 
to every responsibility placed upon her 
was accompanied by a cheerfulness of 
manner that endeared her to all who 
vere privileged to know her. Her loss 
to her friends, her school, and her 
ommunity is almost inestimable. She 
vill be sorely missed, but her bereaved 
ved ones may find comfort in the 
hought that she has left to her pupils 
nd her associates a rich intellectual 
nd spiritual heritage. 

Committee: 

H. Augustus Miller, Jr., Chairman 
Janie Elizabeth Wood 

James G. Scott 
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superior 


Classroom seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


Movable chair desk No. 100 is attractively styled to conform to the trend of architecture 
in the modern school. 

Deeply curved, properly positioned back slats and correctly related form-fitting seat 
assure maximum in comfort and correct posture. 

Heavy gauge steel frame, positive-acting desk top adjusting device, baked-on enamel 
finish are all plus features of this outstanding chair desk. Other quality lines include: 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Phone Suffolk 9240 
Phone 4-1753 


Mr. J. L. Edwards, Jr., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
Mr. Bruce B. Johnston, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. 














FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — KITCHEN —- DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 
RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 


“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 





DEPARTMENT HIGHLIGHTS 


“4 


PRINCIPAL ELEMENTARY 
LEADERS get together at annual 
meeting. Ethel Nash, president of the 
NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, talks with Garfield 
Shafer, Jr., newly elected president of 
the VEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and Logan C. Hard- 
ing who has headed the Virginia group 
for the past two years. 


Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


Miss Josephine Acton, president, 
presided at the annual meeting of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
held on the Roof Garden of the Hotel 
John Marshall in Richmond on Octo- 
ber 29. 
tendance of at least eight hundred. 

The president stressed in her address 
the need for good working district or- 
ganizations, attendance at conferences, 
better communication, and reminded 
all classroom teachers that they are 
automatically members of the VEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 

The nominating committee pre- 
sented the slate of officers for the next 
two years, terms to begin January 1, 
1955. Those elected were: President, 
Margaret F. Baker of Richmond, and 
Secretary, Blanche Pride of Colonial 
Heights. 

The resolutions were adopted as read 
by the chairman, Mrs. Lucille King. 

At the conclusion of the business 
session, Mrs. Maryanne Stump, vice- 
president, presented the speaker. Dr. 
Percy Warren, Dean of Madison Col- 
lege, gave an inspiration 2ddress de- 


There was a gratifying at- 


veloping ways that we can strive for 
happiness and success in our relation 
with others. 

Margaret Baker, Secretar) 
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Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


of Elementary 
School Principals met in four sessions 
at the VEA annual convention in 
Richmond, October 27-28. 

The Advisory Board met at 2:30 
P.M., Wednesday, October 27, for 
routine business. 


The Department 


Wednesday evening the Department 
held a dinner session on the John Mar- 
shall Hotel Roof Garden. Here Dr. 
Gertrude Lewis, United States Office 
of Education, spoke. Her address 
challenged the principal to study him- 
self from the viewpoint of the child, 
the teacher and the parent, and to eval- 
uate himself and his place in the com- 
munity as an influence in human rela- 
tions. 


Thursday morning’s session heard 
greetings from the Department’s own 
Ethel Nash, now president of the Na- 
tional Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Plans were made for 
the spring meeting at Roanoke, a com- 
mittee to study constitution revision 
was set up, and new officers named. 

Officers elected for the coming two 
years are: President, Garfield Shafer, 
Jr., Norfolk County; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Margaret Clifton, Pulaski; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Gay B. Neal, 


Salem; Secretary-Treasurer, Stewart 





Landrum, Center Cross; NEA Repre- 
sentative, Helen Waid, Alexandria. 

The October meeting concluded its 
sessions on Thursday afternoon with 
an able presentation of the topic, “The 
role of the Elementary School Princi- 
pal.” Helen Waid acted as program 
chairman, and presented a panel con- 
sisting of Mrs. Elizabeth Bibb, Mar- 
garet Clifton, Mrs. R. L. Darter, Mrs. 
C. A. McClaugherty, and Mr. C. A. 
Belcher, who stated principles and re- 
lated illustrative incidents out of their 
rich experiences. 

Outgoing President Logan C. Hard- 
ing, in adjourning the meeting, ex- 
pressed deep gratitude to the Depart- 
ment for its support during his term of 
office. 

Mrs. Florence M. Lohmann, Secretar) 


Department of Secondary 
School Principals 


The Department of Secondary 
School Principals held morning and 
afternoon meetings in the WRNL 
Auditorium, October 28, with L. H. 
McCue, Jr., President, presiding. 

At the morning session Dr. John R. 
Miles, Assistant Manager, Education 
Department, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, made excellent 
slide and flannel-board presentations of 
Upgrading America and Education— 
An Investment in People. Dr. Miles 
emphasized that manpower is a criti- 
cal bottleneck to the security of our 
nation. Not only is there a shortage 
of the technically-trained, but even 


te 


ing), president of the University of Virginia and former governor of Virginia. 
Seated at the table are Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and David B. Webb, vice-president of the Department of Superin- 
tendents, who presided in the absence of Frank J. Critzer, president, because of 
illness. To the right is R. D. Nininger, secretary-treasurer for the Department. 
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more so of the sub-technically-pre- 
pared, 

The slide presentation of Education 
—An Investment in People projected 
graphically the relation between many 
aspects of economic welfare and the 
educational level of the people. 

Dr. Miles stated that individuals 
nterested in obtaining use of the ma- 
terials used at this meeting could con- 
tact him at his Washington, D. C., 
othce. 

Elton A. Bonner, Principal, Frank- 
lin County High School, Chairman; 
George Moody, Principal, Hermitage 
High School; and B. V. Aylor, Prin- 
cipal, Battlefield Park High School, 
served as a panel for discussion of the 
subjects presented. 

The afternoon session was marked 
by two very fine addresses. Judge K. 
\. Pate of the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court, Roanoke, spoke on 
the topics: “Working with Problem- 
Type High-School-Age Pupils” and 
“The Child and the Law.” Judge Pate 
stressed the importance of community 
mobilization as an approach to solving 
the problem of juvenile deliquency. 
He emphasized that many factors usu- 
illy play a part in producing a delin- 
quent and listed the following “Ten 
D’s” as being at the bottom of most 
delinquency situations: death, divorce, 
dissertion, disability, drunkenness, dirt, 
dissension, destitution, disease and dis- 
interest. He also emphasized that 
sending the school misfit into the 


courts seldom solved anything. 


The second speaker for the after- 
noon session was Dr. W. Taliaferro 
Thompson, Professor of Christian Ed- 
ication, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, who spoke eloquently on 
‘The Moral and Spiritual Needs of 
loday’s Youth”. Dr. Thompson em- 
phasized that youth is a time of com- 
nitment, of spiritual growth or re- 
gression, of fluctuation in religious ex- 
perience and a time of questioning. He 
irged that teachers and parents be 
ympathetic with youngsters in their 
onest doubts, help them resolve the 
iuses of their doubts, and give youth 
rational, vital and challenging reli- 
ion, 
At the business session John D. 
‘\ichmond, Principal, Martinsville 
ligh School, and Alfred Curtis, Prin- 
ipal, Hopewell High School, were 
lected President and Vice-President, 
espectively, for 1955-56. 
L. H. McCue, Jr., President 
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Exportence - Secwrity - Stability 


Have never been more important! 


For more than thirty years WASHINGTON NATIONAL has 
served the teaching profession with liberal Group Insurance Plans 
at low but sound rates and tailor-made to fit the needs of teachers. 


Today more than 2500 Teacher Organizations (City, County and 
State) in 45 States and the District of Columbia endorse and sponsor 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL GROUP PLANS as official welfare 


projects for their members. 


THERE MUST BE A REASON! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Charles P. Williams, Asst. Supervisor 
217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 












HATS OFF TO 
VIRGINIA! 


and to the teachers and students who 
will soon be using these Macmillan fa- 
vorites now on Virginia's multiple list: 





LIVING TOGETHER IN THE AMERICAS, Grade 5 
by Cutright, Charters, and others 
LIVING TOGETHER IN THE OLD WORLD, Grade 6 
by Cutright, Charters, and others 
CIVICS FOR AMERICANS 
by Clark, Edmonson, and Dondineau 
HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE 
by Bragdon and McCutchen 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 3rd Rev. 
by Patterson, Little, and Burch 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD, Rev. 
by Packard and others 
LATIN FOR AMERICANS, First Book, Rev. 
by Ullman and Henry 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS, Second Book, Rev. 
by Ullman and Henry 





Virginia Representative: 
Henry G. Ellis, Jr. 
Maiden Lane, Ashland 


The Mlacmillan Compan yf 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Department of Supervisors 


The opening session of the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development was held on Wednesday, 
October 27, in the Winter Garden of 
the Hotel Richmond. A coffee hour 
preceded the first general meeting. 

The program was planned to focus 
on the following theme: The Super- 
visor in Curriculum Building. 

Dr. Henry Harap, of George Pea- 
body College, addressed the group, 
using as his subject, Curriculum Trends 
at Mid-Century. 

A panel discussion followed, in 
which the participants explored im- 
plications of these trends for curricu- 
lum building in Virginia. Dr. Davis 
Y. Paschall, Associate Director of In- 
struction, was moderator of the panel, 
which included: Lucian D. Adams, 
Richmond City Schools, M. E. Alford, 
Norfolk County Schools, Dr. Ray- 
mond Poindexter, Madison College, 
Dr. E. W. Rushton, Roanoke City 
Schools, and Dr. Edwina Deans, Ar- 
lington County Schools. 

During the afternoon session, six 


“eats tae eee ‘ ; 
SUPERVISORS PANEL discussing “Trends for Curriculum Building in Vir- 
ginia” shows Dr. Davis Y. Paschall (standing), Associate Director of Instruction, 
State Department of Education, serving as moderator. Left of him is Dr. Ethel 
Thompson, Supervisor of Arlington County, and to the right are Dr. Raymond 
Poindexter, Associate Professor of Education, Madison College; Dr. E. W. Rush- 
ton, Superintendent of Roanoke City Schools; M. E. Alford, Director of Instruc- 
tion for Norfolk County; and Lucien Adams, Director of Instruction, Richmond 
City Schools. 





Northampton County 





level. 

The business session was held on 
Thursday, October 28, on the Roof 
Garden of the Hotel John Marshall, 
with the president, Mrs. Josephine N. 
Fagg, presiding. 

Officers elected for a two-year term 
were as follows: 


Secretary, Adelaide Dale, Loudoun 
County 
Member-at-large, Howard Bryant, 
Danville 
Thirteen new members of the group 
were introduced by Virginia Sutton, 
Assistant Supervisor of Elementary 
Education. 


Vice-president, Gordon Wescott, Plans for coordination of profes- 


discussion groups, led by panel mem- 
bers, emphasized the supervisor’s part 








Adopted for Optional Basal 
Use in Virginia 


LIVING WITH THE ROMANS— 


First-year Latin text 


ROME, A WORLD POWER— 
Second-year Latin text 


FREEDOM’S FRONTIER— 
An United States History for Grade 8 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
223-225 South Main Street 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania Te ——_ 

PRIVILEGES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS were discussed by 
Dr. Gertrude M. Lewis of the Elementary Section, 
U. S. Office of Education, at the Department of 
Elementary School Principals meeting. Here Dr. Lewis 
is shown talking over some points with Charles W. 
Smith, Superintendent of Hopewell-Prince George 


County Schools. 
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Virginia Representative 


Mr. Wade Hayhurst 
1405 Forest Avenue 
Richmond 26, Virginia 
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150 items in these 2 fine lines! 






Po, 
EK? MAXIMUM Sap 
Free servings oa) 
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ny MAXIMUM a 
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MAXIMUM By 
FANCY CANNED FOODS QQ°s7@ PROFITS_¢¥ 
, 
Maa 
4 


Consult your supplier or write 


Why not use ONE local source of supply for ALL your TAYLOR & SLEDD, Inc. 


canned food needs? SAVE time, SAVE effort, SAVE P. O. Box 1132, Richmond, Va. 
money, and have guaranteed mealtime pleasure. for name of your nearest wholesaler 



















Tidewater, — 



















FANCY is the U. S. Government grade BEST and it 
applies to every can of these superior vegetables, fruits, 





soups, juices, mayonnaise products, preserves, pickles, 
olives and spaghetti sauce, Premium quality, priced 


for economy! 





under our modern plan... 


TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
SAVINGS up to 309% 


rolaMcNehcoM labitiaclil a 







(Capital Stock Company . . . not offiliated with U. $. Government) 
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H 094 GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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' 

1. Additional ators under 25 in household at time: ; 
se ' 

' 

' 

2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?............ One way distance is............ miles. ' 
(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [] Yes [J] No § 
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sional study and continuity of effort 
were discussed by Elizabeth Henson, 
Supervisor of Elementary Education. 
Miss Henson directed the thinking of 
the group toward next steps to be con- 
sidered in the spring conference which 
will be held in Roanoke. 

The meeting closed with final rec- 
ommendations and a challenge for the 
work ahead by Dr. Henry Harap. 

Following the business session, a 
luncheon was held on the Roof Garden 
of the Hotel John Marshall. 

Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg, President 








Stereotone 
Tape Recorder 
A product of Bell & Howell 


TECHNICAL DATA 


Reel size—7” (1200 feet) 
Tracks—Dual 
Track selection—Manual turnover 
Tape loading—Automatic drop-in-slot type 
Tape speeds 
RECORD-PLAY—7"% and 334 ips. 
Fast FORWARD—1200 ft in 90 sec. 
Fast REWIND—1200 ft. in 90 sec. 
Recording time 
1 hr. at 7% ips. (% hr. ea. track) 
2 hr. at 3% ips. (1 hr. ea. track) 


Overall frequency response 
(Record to playback at 7% ips.) 
+2 db from 50 to 10,000 cps 
Distortion—Less than 3% at 4 watts 
Power output—8 watts 


Wow and flutter (at 7% ips.) 
Less than 0.2% 


Audio inputs—Microphone, radio, phono, TV 


Audio outputs 
a. Internal or extension speaker 
b. External amplifier 


Selectric controls 
3 knobs, 6 electric pushbuttons 
Recording level indicator 


2-neon lamp system 


For additional information 
write today to the: 


W. A. YODER CO. 


714-16 North Cleveland St. 
Richmond 21, Va. 











Department of Teacher 
Education 

The Department of Teacher Educa- 
tion opened its annual session at the 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, at 
9:00 A.M., Thursday, October 28. 

A presentation of the Citizenship 
Education Project being conducted by 
Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and its application to teacher 
education, was made by Dr. M. Wel- 
don Thompson of Lynchburg College, 
assisted by a panel composed of Dr. 
Howard K. Holland, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary; M. Lester Carper, 
Superintendent of Martinsville City 
Schools; H. M. Williams, Director of 
Secondary Education, Norfolk City 
Schools; Martha Lee, teacher at Nor- 
view High School, Norfolk County; 
and Ernest Mooney, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, Richmond 
City Schools. So much interest was 
evidenced in this discussion that the 
Department passed a resolution recom- 
mending that the Virginia Education 
Association give consideration to the 
Citizenship Education Project on one 
of its general programs next year. It 
further recommended that the State 
Department of Education bring the 
CEP program to the attention of pub- 
lic schools and colleges with teacher 
education departments. 

During the afternoon session, Doro- 
thy I. Pratt, Associate Professor of 
Teacher Education, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, who 
spent half of last session on sabbatical 
leave studying the teacher education 
program in twelve different colleges 
and universities in the United States, 
reported on her findings. Her talk 
was entitled “Some Exciting Develop- 
ments in Teacher Education.” 

At the business session it was de- 


cided to have the spring meeting at 
Madison College. President R. C. Hay- 
don was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to plan the program. 

F. W. Sisson, Acting Secretary 


Department of Visiting 
Teachers 

The Visiting Teacher Department 
held its annual meeting on October 27, 
in the Hotel Richmond with Mrs. 
Louise Rigdon, presiding at all ses- 
sions. 

The Executive Committee met on 
Wednesday morning, October 27, to 
complete details and plans for the con- 
vention. 

At 2:00 P.M. on Wednesday the 
first session of the convention was 
opened with devotions by Mrs. Louis 
Harris. 

Mrs. Harriet Gordon, Program 
Chairman, presented Dr. Hazel Gab- 
bard of the United States Office of 
Education who spoke on Working 
With Children Who Have Problems. 
An enthusiastic discussion followed 
Dr. Gabbard’s presentation. 

On Thursday, October 28 at 9:00 
A.M., a business session was held. 
Regional Chairmen presented new 
members of the group. Reports were 
made by the treasurer, regional chair- 
men and all standing committees. Mrs. 
Virginia Woolridge, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, presented the 
following slate of officers who were 
elected for a term of two years. 

Vice-President, Carolyn  Sheffy, 

Marion 

Secretary, Lila Sinclair, Hopewell 

Notices, reports and announcements 
of interest to the group were made by: 
Mrs. Rigdon, who attended a Rural 
Life Conference in Washington, D. C.; 
Grace Smith, chairman of a group to 


SPEAKER GREETED. 
Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg, 
president of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors, wel- 
comes their guest speaker, 
Dr. Henry Harap, Asso- 
ciate Director, Division 
of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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SCHOOL BOARD LEADERS GREET NEW PRESIDENT. Phyllis G. 
Brown, secretary-treasurer, and T. Preston Turner, VEA liaison, look on as 
Charles K. Woltz of Albemarle County, incoming president is congratulated by 
Dr. Robert F. Smart of Henrico County, retiring president. 


study training and qualifications of 
visiting teachers; Mr. Barnett concern- 
ing the Crippled Children’s Conference 
in Roanoke which will center around 
the emotionally disturbed child; and 
Edith Smith, who attended a meeting 
of the Department of Education at the 
University of Virginia to consider 
classes which might be helpful to visit- 
ing teachers studying at the Univer- 
sity. 

At 1:00 P.M. on October 28, visit- 
ing teachers, their guests and friends 
attended a luncheon at the Richmond 
Hotel. The speaker was Dr. Donald A. 
Block, Chief of Children’s Service, Na- 
tional Institute of Health, who spoke 
on Residential Treatment of the Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Child. Dr. Block 

associated with Dr. Fritz Redl in 
the programs he described. An inter- 

ting discussion period followed the 
idress. 
Lila Sinclair, Secretary 


Virginia School Boards 
Association 
With President Robert F. Smart 
esiding at their annual meeting in 
e Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Octo- 
27-28, Virginia school board mem- 
rs heard Dr. Barnard Joy of the 
lington County School Board give 
> keynote address on “Let’s Not 
andon Our War Babies.” 


JANUARY, 1955 


Representatives attending related 
conferences during the year reported 
on ideas gained and the scope of work 
being done through the schools for the 
nation’s children. 

Much interest was manifested in the 
nine discussion groups on “Problems 
Involved in Integration.” These groups 
were divided according to large cities, 
small cities, urbanized counties, coun- 
ties with high percentage of colored, 
and counties with low percentage 
of colored. 

During the dinner meeting, Out- 
standing School Board Members, win- 
ners of the Distinguished Service 
Award since 1944, were recognized by 
Joseph B. Van Pelt, president of the 
Virginia Education Association. Speak- 
er for this occasion was O. H. Roberts, 
Jr., Evansville, Indiana, vice-president 
of the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation. 

Thursday morning’s session featured 
a panel on “The State Government’s 
Role in the Financial Support of Pub- 
lic Education.” An illustrated address 
on “Education—An Investment in 
People” was presented by Dr. John R. 
Miles, Director of Research for the 
Committee on Education, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

During the business session Mrs. 
Mary K. Cooley of Carroll County was 


named president-elect, and members- 





at-large elected to the Executive Board 
include Dr. John Potts of Bedford 
County, John Johnson of Falls Church, 
and Lester Bowman of Petersburg. 
Charles K. Woltz of Albemarle Coun- 
ty took office as the new president of 
the Association, having served this 
past year as president-elect. 
Throughout the meeting a display 
of school architecture was on exhibit, 
arranged by the Virginia Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, 
through Mrs. Kenneth Lee of the Rich- 
mond City School Board. 
Phyllis G. Brown, Secretary 








SILVER BURDETT | 
is proud that 


Virginia teachers 
have put these 
Outstanding Texts 
on the multiple list 


6th ide aie oo, ae ee 


NEW WAYS IN 
THE NEW WORLD Grade 5 
Lewis Paul Todd * Kenneth S. Cooper 


WORLD WAYS Grade 6 
Lewis Paul Tedd * Kenneth S. Cooper 
With teachers’ guides. 


oe GEOGRAPHY ..... 
OUR BIG WORLD Grade 4 | 
Barrows Parker Sorensen 
THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENTS Grade 5 
Barrows Parker Sorensen 


OLD WORLD LANDS Grade 6 


Barrows Sorensen 
Teachers’ guides and workbooks. 


Parker 


A modern program for today 
means using learning and 
teaching resources in both 
history and geography. 


SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Representative: John A. Harrison 
| RFD #1, Box 27, Blackstone, Virginia 
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VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL LEADERS gather for convention session. Dr. 
K. Brantley Watson, Director of Human Relations, McCormick and Company, 
Baltimore, Md., speaker, was introduced by Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Next to them are Mrs. Jane J. Vogeley, president- 
elect and L. A. Hill, president of the VVA. 


Virginia Vocational 
Association 

Dr. K. Brantley Watson, Director 
of Human Relations, McCormick & 
Co., Baltimore, Maryland, addressed the 
VVA on “Understanding the Business 
Community” at its annual meeting in 
Richmond, October 29. Dr. Watson’s 
message included an understanding of 
business which he felt was important 
to educators and what he thought 
business should expect of the schools. 

Officers of the Virginia Vocational 
Association for the year beginning 
December 1, 1954, are as follows: 
President, Mrs. Jane J. Vogeley, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, Rich- 
mond, who has served as president- 
elect of the Association; Vice-Presi- 
dent, John Robins, Richmond, will 
serve for the term of two years. 
Treasurer, Leonard A. Starling, Keys- 
ville, who will serve for one year of 
the unexpired term of L. E. Kent. Mr. 
Kent was chosen president-elect and 
will serve in that capacity for the next 
year, becoming president on December 
1, 1955. Mrs. Mary B. McGinty of 
Richmond, was elected secretary to 
serve for a two-year term. 

At the Business Education Section 
meeting, Dr. Kenneth Zimmer was 
elected president of the Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Association and will 
serve as vice-president representing 
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that section on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Vocational As- 
sociation. The home economics teach- 
ers recently elected Mrs. Lucy Link of 
Spottsylvania, as their president for 
the next year. She will serve as a vice- 
president representing that group on 
the Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Vocational Association. Mrs. 
Eleanor Hamilton of Newport News, 
was elected president of the Distribu- 
tive Education Section and will serve 
as vice-president of the Distributive 
Education group on the Executive 
Committee of the VVA. 


Mr. Richard E. Gibson of Hampton, 
was elected president of the Industrial 
Arts Section and will serve as vice- 
president representing that group on 
the Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Vocational Association. Others 
serving on the Executive Committee 
will be James E. Peters, Salem, who is 
president of the Agricultural Teachers 
Association and will represent that 
group on the Executive Committee of 
the VVA; William E. Lobeck, Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education of Nor- 
folk is president of the Trade and In- 
dustrial Vocational Section, represent- 
ing this group as a vice-president on 
the Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Vocational Association. Mr. L. 
A. Hill, Danville, will serve on the 
Executive Committee as past-president. 





Other business consisted of revising 
the constitution of the Virginia Vo- 
cational Association in which the dues 
were raised from $1 to $2 per year in 
order to provide the necessary funds 
for the expanded activities of the As- 
sociation. 


L. A. Hill, Retiring President 


How Many Feet of Tape? 


Were you among the 1500 regis- 
tering your guess at the amount of 
recording tape in a gallon jar at the 
exhibit of Ideal Pictures Company of 
Richmond and the Tidewater Audio 
Visual Center of Norfolk during the 
VEA Convention? If so, you will be 
especially interested in the outcome 
of this “Win for Your School Con- 
test”, sponsored by these exhibitors. 

Mrs. J. C. Bristow of Saluda made 
the closest guess and won for her 
school, Middlesex High School, the first 
award of an Ampro Two-Speed Tape 
Recorder. 

John W. Jordan, III of Rich- 
mond, in a close second guess, won for 
the Robert Fulton School of the capital 
city a SVE Film Strip Projector. 

Laura Rinehart of Charlottesville 
registered the third nearest guess, win- 
ning for Albemarle High School a 
Radiant Screen. 


A Tribute to 
Dr. Robert E. Swindler 


Friends of education in general and 
social studies teachers in particular at 
their 1954 VEA meeting were keenly 
aware of the absence of Dr. Robert E. 
Swindler, late Professor of Education 
at the University of Virginia. Dr. 
Swindler served for many years as 
President of the Social Studies Section 
of the Virginia Education Association 
and spared no amount of time to 
further the expansion of social studies 
instruction in the schools of Virginia. 
His pioneering spirit and untiring ef- 
forts to further the growth of the so- 
cial studies section of the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association were always 
marked at each annual meeting, as well 
as in his contacts with local groups. 
Most important was the inspiration he 
provided to hundreds of students 
throughout the years at the University 
of Virginia. His devotion to his pro- 
fession will inspire us to make more 
intensive concerted effort to perpetuate 
his influence upon the educational life 
of the great Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. 
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MATHEMATICS SECTION hears Dr. William A. Gager, University of Florida, 
speak to their group on “The Functional Approach in Teaching Arithmetic and 
Secondary Mathematics.” Officers on the platform include Louise Matney, Presi- 
dent of the Mathematics Section; Helene M. Walker, acting secretary; Maude E. 
Mahaney, treasurer; and Alice R. Bolton, vice-president. 


SECTION SIDELIGHTS 


Art Section 


[he annual business meeting of the 
Art Section of the VEA was con- 
ducted in the Pioneer Room of Ewart’s 
Cafeteria, Richmond, at 9 A.M. on 
Friday, October 29. The President, 
Ina Lethco, presided. Reports were 
given by representatives from Districts 
3, 4, 5, 6, G and I. Miss Helen Rose 
reported on the Art Activities Guide 
and distributed materials to members. 

Dr. Wiggin gave a brief outline of 
the summer workshop in Abingdon. 
Miss Sara Joyner presented the activi- 
ties of the Art Service in our State. 

Newly elected officers were: 


President—Polly Arthurs, Ports- 
mouth 

Vice President—Helen Rose, Rich- 
mond 


Secretary—Ann McFall, Norfolk 
Treasurer—Jean Morgan, Radford 
Mrs. Catherine Baldock, art super- 
isor at Roanoke, arranged the State 
\rt Exhibit in the Old Dominion 
Room at Miller and Rhoads. The ex- 
ibit reflected growth in sincere child 
rt. Boris Margo and students from 
he Abingdon Workshop contributed 
aintings for the exhibit. 

Dr. Roma Gans, professor of educa- 
on, Columbia University, gave an in- 
‘resting talk to the Art Section on 
Developing Awareness of Art in 
iving”. 


Polly Arthurs, President 


Business Education Section 


Dr. Kenneth Zimmer of the Rich- 
nd Professional Institute was elected 
esident of the Virginia Business Ed- 


r JANUARY, 1955 


ucation Association for 1955 at the 
fall meeting of the Association held in 
Richmond, on October 29, 1954. 
Miss Sara Anderson of Montevideo 
High School and Madison College was 
elected First Vice-President and John 
Eaves of Cradock High School was 
selected as a member of the Nominat- 


[ 


Boner loa 
Warren F. Reynolds 


has rendered twenty-five or more pears of honored service to the 
cause of education in Virginia. As a token of sincere appreciation 
and in high praise of such service this testimonial is presented. 


__ December 10, 1054 
_Lacbsae) leds 


| Peeve, Racal asain 





ing Committee for the Virginia Vo- 
cational Association. 

Elected to the Board of Directors 
for a three-year term were Louis 
Aprahamian of Danville Technical 
School, Ernest G. Baxa of George 
Washington High School, Mrs. Mary 
G. Goodling of Louisa High School, 
Wilma Allen of Martinsville High 
School, Grace Herr of Harrisonburg 
High School, Mrs. Mary B. Barlow of 
Varina High School, Mrs. Frances 
Haynes of Highland Springs High 
School, and Mrs. Leo H. Smith of 
Christiansburg High School. 

Highlighting the general session 
held in the Federal Reserve Bank Audi- 
torium was a talk by Dr. Dorothy H. 
Veon, one of the outstanding women 
educators in business education, on 
“Business Education Finds Its Place in 
International Affairs.” A delegate for 
the International Society for Business 
Education at Switzerland in 1948 and 
in Italy in 1953 and having just re- 
turned from South America, Dr. Veon 
related various experiences and pro- 
posed a progressive movement in busi- 
ness education by emphasizing that 








HONOR AWARD CERTIFICATE ENGROSSED. Many Virginia teachers 
and school administrators have already received the attractive honor award il- 
lustrated above. They are printed on parchment paper and sell for 12¢ each. 
We are showing this award as it is engrossed in Richmond by a local artist for the 
VEA. 

The engrossing charge is 60¢ which is reasonable enough in view of the quality 
of the work and the time required for its execution. 

Quite a number of the awards have come in for our signatures and have been 
engrossed very unattractively. We urge that, if possible, you have the VEA head- 
quarters engross the awards and that all signatures be made in black ink. 

All applications for certificates and award pins must be made through the 
local education association president. 
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(a) all business teachers should be con- 
cerned with the background of Inter- 
national Relations (b) all business 
teachers should study business educa- 
tion in different parts of the world to 
get a better insight into business ed- 
ucation and their vocational programs 
so as not to be critical (c) teachers 
should become interested in attending 
international courses and (d) teachers 
should get behind some of the pro- 
grams now in operation and see that 
some of our business educators partici- 
pate in more activities in International 
Education to be able to serve as con- 
sultants. 


During the luncheon held at Ewart’s 
Monticello Room three Virginia teach- 
ers gave information on the subject 
“Interesting Opportunities Available 
for Business Education Teachers.” 

Miss Eline Drisch of Newport News 
talked on the 1955 summer course 
sponsored by the International Society 
of Business Education to be held in 
Sweden. 

Miss Lorene Cone of Salem explained 
the procedure involved in applying for 
a Ford Foundation Fellowship and of 
her experience as one of the Virginia 
business teachers studying in New 
York last year under this Foundation. 
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Complete 


PRINTING 
anda 


BINDING 
Service, 


No matter how good his intentions or how 
strong his desire, your printer will not be able 
to serve you to your best advantage if handi- 
capped by inadequate or antiquated equipment. 


In the Williams Printing Company plant, all 
such handicaps have been removed by installing 
modern machinery and devices that have proved 
themselves of practical assistance in raising the 
standard of quality, in reducing cost, or in saving 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 NortH FOURTEENTH STREET 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Miss Lelia Stalker of Roanoke, an 
exchange teacher to England in 1952, 
related some of her experiences and 
gave information on how to apply for 
one of the exchange positions open in 
nineteen countries. 

During the general session Pat 
Webb, of Martinsville High School, 
State President of the Future Business 
Leaders of America Club, talked brief - 
ly on the activities and organization of 
local clubs. 

Miss Louise Moses of Granby High 
School, President of the Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Association, presided 
over the meetings. 

Mamie Basler 


English Section 


The Virginia Association of Teach- 
ers of English celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary with a full day’s program 
October 29. 

The morning session, held jointly 
with the Speech and Drama Section, 
featured Dr. Letitia Raubicheck, of 
New York City Schools, discussing 
“Living Literature.” With “Public 
Speaking in the English Class” as his 
topic, Foster B. Gresham, of Long- 
wood College, spoke to the two groups 
at a joint luncheon meeting. 

Dr. Gerald Johnson, noted author 
and commentator, addressed the after- 
noon session, a joint meeting of Eng- 
lish and social studies teachers, on ““The 
Teacher’s Part in the Mobilization of 
Intelligence.” 

The English teachers paid tribute to 
the late Dr. J. C. Metcalf and James 
M. Grainger, co-founders of VATE. 
Mrs. Mildred D. Davis, of Longwood 
College, on behalf of the Association, 
presented Dr. Grainger a VATE life 
membership certificate. 

In the business session, with Ger- 
trude D. Lewis, of Culpeper, presiding, 
Janice Bland, of Norfolk, reported a 
membership of 460, the largest in 
VATE history. Other committee re- 
ports showed English teachers still 
trying to raise certification standards 
and a group studying the possibility of 
publishing a literary map of Virginia. 

Officers elected for 1955 were 
George Bagby, president; Mrs. Charles 
Councell, of Arlington, vice president; 
A. L. Mitchell, Marion, secretary- 
treasurer; and Ellen Lash, Portsmouth, 
and Granville B. Smith, Danville, di- 


rectors. 


Gertrude D. Lewis, Retiring President 
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Geography Section 


The Geography Section had a lunch- 
eon meeting in the Pioneer Room of 
Ewart’s Cafeteria, Richmond, on Fri- 
day, October 29. After the luncheon 
about 65 members and visitors heard 
Dr. C. S. L. Earley of Longwood Col- 
lege give an interesting lecture about 
his personal observations of the physi- 
cal and cultural landscapes in France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. 

A business meeting followed the 
luncheon. Mrs. Zollie Conduff of 
Charlottesville was elected treasurer to 
succeed Mrs. Viola S. Dillon of Falls 
Church. 

Tentative plans were made to have 
the spring program of the Virginia 
Geographical Society at Lawrenceville. 

Charles F. Lane, President 


Guidance Section 

The organizational meeting of the 
Guidance Section of VEA was held at 
9:00 a.m., Friday, October 29, 1954, 
in the Winter Garden of the Hotel 
Richmond, Richmond, with Mrs. Rebie 
Lassiter, president, presiding. 

At the Virginia Association of 
Guidance and Personnel Workers’ an- 
nual meeting held in Williamsburg, in 
the spring of 1954, it was voted that 
the two organizations (VAGPW and 
Guidance Section-VEA) should func- 
tion as two separate organizations. 

The following officers of the Guid- 
ance Section-VEA were elected: 

President: Helen Spivey, Richmond 

Vice-President: Mrs. Charlotte B. 

Greever, Wytheville 

Secretary-Treasurer: Kathryn G. 

Cook, Arlington 

A panel and group discussion with 
the theme “Working together to Im- 
prove Guidance” followed the busi- 
ness session. The ‘discussion centered 
round the role of the guidance coun- 
elor in working with teachers and 
varents. The necessity of close co- 

rdination between the class room 

-acher and specialist was emphasized 

efforts in guidance are to be suc- 

essful. 

The section continued with a lunch- 

mn meeting, with C. L. Kent, Super- 

isor of Guidance, State Department 

{ Education, presiding. Dr. Dowell 

Howard, State Superintendent of 

iblic Instruction, presented the 

-aker, Dr. Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, 

ofessor of Education, University of 

rth Carolina, who spoke on the sub- 
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BREAKFAST MEETING OF MUSIC BOARD. VMEA Executive Com- 
mittee and District Chairmen starting the day with business plans include Sidney 
Berg, president, at left end of table; next are James H. Godfrey, executive secre- 
tary; Mrs. Lucille Y. Marshall, chairman, District ¥V; Luroy C. Krumwiede, 
treasurer; Phil Fuller, vice-president; Charles H. Lamphere, vice-president; and 
Russell Williams, editor of “Notes.” 








Is today 

the birthday 
of someone 
you know ? 






On birthdays and anniversaries, people like to be re- 
membered. If you can’t be there, Long Distance is” 
the warm, personal way to keep family ties and friend- 
ships close and bright. 


Service is fast, dependable, low in cost. So use it 
often and talk as long as you like. Rates are even 
lower after 6 p.m. and all day on Sundays. 


Isn't there someone right now to whom you'd like to 
say “many happy returns of the day’? 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 
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CTION PANEL participants talk over program. Left to 
right, Dr. Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, University of North Carolina; Marigold 
Scott, Assistant Supervisor of Guidance, State Department of Education; John 
H. Hughes, Guidance and Evaluation Consultant, California Test Bureau, Penn- 


sylvania; Mrs. Rebie H. Lassiter, President; Fred O. Wygal, Associate Director 
of Instruction, State Department of Education, moderator for panel; Eleanor M. 
Zeis, Science Research Associates, Southern Region, Mississippi; and Clarence L. 
Kent, Supervisor of Guidance, State Department of Education. 


ject, “A Guidance Program. for All 
Children.” 

Dr. Thurstone said, “Our guidance 
job is not just for the handicapped or 
gifted but for the broad factor of our 
distribution curve, there 
range of IQ and achievement in the 
regular grade. We still have to take 
account of great individual differences 
and make an attempt to adjust the 
school to them. I don’t think there is 
any group who work harder than 
counselors. 


is a wide 


Guidance is a continuous 


thing which begins from the earliest 
contact that we have with the child 
until he is no longer our responsibility.” 
Dr. Thurstone spoke of the necessary 
adjustments which pointed in two di- 
rections: (1) Adjustment of the in- 
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dividual to his social group and (2) 
adjustment of the school to the indi- 
vidual. 
Mrs. Rebie Lassiter, President 
Reports from other sectional 
meetings will appear in the Feb- 
ruary issue. 





* Developed by 
Dr. Jonas Salk 
under March of 
Dimes grant. 

® Inoculation of 
425,000 children in 44 states 
financed by March of Dimes. 

® Results of vaccine evaluation 
by University of Michigan ex- 
pected before 1955 polio epi- 
demic season. 

© Effectiveness of Salk vaccine 

being determined at a cost of 

$7,500,000 in March of Dimes 
funds. 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DORETHEA PELLETT, 


Consultant, Audio-Visual 
Education, Topeka, Kansas 
Public Schools. 


With their everyday magic, motion 
take your to far 
places or far times, or help them follovy, 
an idea from its beginning to its present 


pictures students 


use, as these new films illustrate. 

Our elementary school children kept 
warm and dry with the film magic of 
“Winter Is An Adventure” (11 min- 
utes, color or b/w C.) as they explored 
a farm with city-boy Scotty, sliding 
on the pond or hunting animals to ob- 
serve ways nature gives winter care. 
Children saw and did what they later 
read, drew, or wrote about. 
“Autumn Is An Adventure,” (11 min- 
utes, color or b/w C.) new last year, 
highlights children’s interests 
equal appeal. 

To help keep some of the newness of 


sang, 


with 


the Christmas toys, or of the general 
collection at home or at school, “Car- 
ing For Your Toys” (11 minutes, 
YAF) shows little people how to make 
new shelf space, and gives good put-it- 
away-myself reasons and incentives. 
(Mothers or teachers may, of course, 
need to aid!) In a home setting the 
film emphasizes pleasant family rela- 
tionship and sharing of work and re- 
sponsibility among the three children 
and Mother and Father. 

Repair and special care of different 
types of toys, safety factors, and the 
time needed for property care are all 
acted out, with some wrong and some 
right examples shown. Related films 
include a cartooned demonstration, 
“Care of Art Materials”, and two new 
titles stressing consideration for oth- 
ers, “Words of Courtesy” and “Acts 


of Courtesy,” (11 minutes, each, 
YAF). 
Remember “Animals in Winter’ 


(11 minutes, EBF) with its story of 
birds, insects, and mammals adapting 
(by hibernating, by changing appear 
ance or form, by using special home: 
or foods) to a white, cold world? A 
new contrasting companion is “Ani- 
mals in Summer” (11 minutes, color 
EBF) also basic for science and lan- 
guage arts. Children, sometimes skep- 
tical about the “realness” of screen 


animals, properly impressed tc 


recognize here the animal actors of 


are 
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famed photographer Lynwood Chace. 
(How many children must have been 
thrilled at the Chace camera record in 
the animal dramatization of “The Hare 
and the Tortoise” (11 minutes, EBF), 
as each actor took his “‘lines”!) The 
ummer story tells of seeking food, 
the young, in the wooded 
streams where fish, frogs, insects, and 
a dozen other animals live. For older 
students, as well as for the intermediate 
grades, is “Life in the Grasslands” (11 
minutes, color, EBF) as was “Life in 
(11 miutes, color, EBF), 
both set in North Amireca, and show- 
ing environmental adaptations and the 
balance of nature, and making enter- 


nm 


pl tecting 


the Desert” 


taining and fascinating viewing, not 
to mention learning! 

Some of the Moody Institute’s films 
present science subjects at high school 
“How Many Stars,” (11 min- 
utes, color or b/w) for example, adds 


levels, 


the suggestion of man’s moral and 
spiritual values as he observes natural 
selected but 
presented. Others of 
their titles are “World of Little 
Things” (microscopic life), “Fish Out 
of Water” “Blind As A 
Bat” (this unusual mammal and its 
and “Crystal Gazing” (nat- 
ural and chemically-formed crystals) , 
each in color or black and white, time 
“Stars” 
referred from 


evidence, subjectively 


authentically 
(grunion), 


“radar” 


varying from 7-15 minutes. 
Producers addresses, 


above: 
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Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois 

YAF—Young America Films, 18 East 
41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

EBF—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 


1150 Wilmette St., Wilmette, Il. 
Moody Institute of Science, 820 N. La- 

Salle Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
I[FB—International Film Bureau, 57 E. 

Jackson St., Chicago 4, Illinois 








WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 


For Your Electronics Classes 


New teaching aid is RCA'’s unusually complete Electronics Kit. 
So basic is all equipment and so clear the instructions, class can do numerous 
experiments as well as build a fine 2-tube radio. 


Many scientists worked many months 
with Chicago’s Museum of Industry 
and RCA to help put together this 
Electronics Kit for young scientists. 


This Kit gives equipment and instructions 
that are geared to the skills and technical 
grasp of ages 11 to 18. They can, with this, 
build and operate a transmitter and ’poth 1-tube 
and 2-tube radio. 


Coming at this time with increasing interest 
among young people in radio, radar, television 
and the electronics field generally, teachers 
welcome this Kit. It adapts itself to class 
projects with many exciting experiments that 
are fun to do and teach the theory. 


64-Page Booklet 8x54" called First Ad- 
ventures in Electronics is with each Kit. 16 
specific experiments are set up in § parts: 
1 Charges and Batteries; 2-3 Currents and 
Detecting Devices; 4 Waves; 5 Radios. Also 
included are International Morse Code and 
most symbols used in radio. 


Parts List consists of board; variable capaci- 
tor; RF coil; antenna coil; 1.5 megohm re- 
sistor; 22 uuf capacitor; .o1 uf capacitor; 
B battery holder; ground clamp; wire leads; 
antenna wire; magnet wire; hardware assort- 
ment; compass; iron rod; zinc electrode; cop- 
per electrode; A battery clips; headphone; 
knob; 3v4 socket; 114 socket; 3v4 tube; 1T4 
tube; ground wire; dial scale... Your PTA or 
Board of Ed. might procure this Kit for you. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED, you Can get ELECTRONICS KIT NO. 1 described above by writing to 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CoO., 


It’s Healthful To Enjoy Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


The pleasant, natural chewing of wholesome, 
tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helps keep teeth 
clean and bright. Aids digestion and breath, too. 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


Member NATA 


16th year. 


ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


1700 Irving Pk. Rd., Chicago 13. 


VACANCIES NOW TO $400 


1341 G St. N.W. — Washington 5. D. C. 


. $29.95 plus 25c postage. 
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Courses 


Sixth Edition 


Tressler and Christ 


available for each grade. 


Richard H. 


Virginia Representative: 





For the high school grades. Here is the 
Sixth Edition of this well known series. 
A newly-designed format features bright, 
eye-catching color. Teacher's Manuals, 


Practice Books, and Answer Books are 


State adopted for sx yoars 
beginning. January 1955 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 


1-4 





and Answer Book. 


D. (. Heath and (Company 


Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
Fifth Edition 


Tressler and Shelmadine 


For grade eight. 
the real needs and interests of pupils is 
presented in a lively, fresh manner. II- 
lustrations and cartoons make study 
easier. Teacher's Manual, Practice Book, 


JUNIOR 


Book Two 


This text based on 








OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Material listed in this column is up- 
to-date and available now. Order it at 
once to have it ready for use and also 
before supplies are exhausted. For 
quick response write directly to the 
advertisers. The coupon below makes 
it easy for you to order several items 
at one time. 


62. “A Class Studies Rubber”’— 


a filmstrip showing how a group 


of seventh grade students went 
about the study of rubber. 
cluded is a 32-page, well illustrat- 
ed booklet for students on the dis- 
covery, production, processing 
and uses of rubber and also a 
teachers’ Discussion Guide. Book- 
let and Guide may be used with 
or without the filmstrip. Indicate 
size of class for booklet. Film- 
strip distribution limited to one 
toa school (Firestone Tire & Rub- 


In- 


ber Company ) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Avenue 


307 N. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


sired where more than one copy is available. 
circled. 
62. 3 9, 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
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Available in school 
year of 1954-55 only 


3¢ is enclosed for each number 
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41. 


44. 


Fund Raising Plan for 
Schools and Organizations. 
Includes samples on approval of 
Greeting card box assortments, 
folder and complete details of 
money-making plan for schools 
and organizations. (Sunshine Art 
Studios) 

Catalog. Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating; Lab- 
oratory Equipment; Church 
Furniture; Classroom Furniture 
and Labortary Furniture. Indi- 
cate which desired. 
(Southern Desk Company) 

A study chart for New Music 
Horizons. A guide to the kinds 
of musical activities found in 
each book of this classroom music 
program, from preschool through 
junior high school. (Silver Bur- 
dett Co.) 

New 16-page 1954-55 EBF-25th 
Anniversary Catalog Supple- 
ment. 


catalog is 


Describing 54 new En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Film re- 
leases ready for fall use. (Ency- 
clopaedia Brittanica Films.) 
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America’s Favorite Indoor Sport 
Play Table Tennis In Your School | 


; Choose From Our Three Lines Shown and Priced Below. 
Prompt Shipment and We Pay the Transportation Costs. 
Order Today! 


Standard line tables with fir plywood tops, green 
lacquer finish and regulation stripes. Underside 
ef tops not finished. 


Legs on these tables are 3” wide, 1” thick and rails 
are 134” wide. 


” 


, #201 %” thick, 3 ply top $44.75 


#204 4%” 5 ply top $53.75 





Prices DO NOT include excise tax. Send your exemption certificate with order, please. 








Deluxe line made with fir plywood tops, green 














for finish with underside of table lacquered. Regula- 
ns, tion striping and heavy metal corner braces. 
| of These tables bear the official seal of the U. S. 
nts, Table Tennis Association. 
of 
ools #896 5%” 5 ply top $56.50 
Art 
#897 34” 5 ply top $59.50 
a 
ata- 
ab- # 
irch | 
ture 
ndi- 
onl Institutional tables. The Institutional line is made 
especially sturdy for public use by the Armed 
Forces, institutions, hospitals, hotels and schools. 
sic These tables have 3” wide legs, 2” thick with 
% metal corner braces and leg braces and extra heavy 
inds wood stretchers between legs. These tables also 
in bear the official seal of the U. S. Table Tennis 
A Association. They are the finest type of tableten- 
Use nis tables available. 
yu gh 
Bure #210 5%” top $60.50 
#211 34” top $63.50 
5th ‘ , 
| Member: National School Service Institute 
pie 
En- 





<1) Virginia School Equipment Co., Inc. 


ON 104 South Foushee Street Richmond 20, Virginia 
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: » because they're the dikée with S ms 
_ the beautiful fit, the blissful, os 
~ walk-on-a-cushion comfort. ‘And in : 
"Richmond, the only place tobuy — : 

~ famous oo is ape 






















